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The local battlefields: 
the draft boards and courts 


_____ 


By Julia Cheever 

President Nixon 's new draft 
lottery has changed the order in 
which draft boards callup eligible 
men* But it has neither dimin¬ 
ished the extraordinary power of 
local draft boards to grant vari- 
ous kinds of non-student defer¬ 
ments, nor will It make San 
Francisco draft boards more rep¬ 
resentative of theii communities. 
Two years ago, the Guardian T s 
Eugene Hunn exposed glaring 
inequities in San Francisco draft 
board appointments—the first 
detailed draft expose in tins 
country. The Guardian's new 
check reveals reform since then 
- continued on page 6 


Vietnam and 
the black revolt 
have cracked 
the privileged 
sanctuaries 
of draft boards 
and the courts 


By Dale Rosen 

A strange thing happened at 
the mid-November trial of Dan 
Siegel, charged with inciting 
to riot in the Peopled Park delu¬ 
strations last May* After delib¬ 
erating for nearly five hours, the 
jurors returned to the courtroom 
and asked Judge Barsotti if they 
Bad any alternatives to an ^in¬ 
nocent" or ,r guilty” verdict. 

No, Barsotti said* The jury 
retired for ten minutes, returned 
and acquitted Siegel, 

Some jurors, particularly one 
holding out for conviction, ap¬ 
parently wanted to express their 
- continued on page 2 


By Blair Paltridge 

At the comer of Fourth and 
Mission Streets in front of the 
Milner Hotel an unlikely group 
of demonstrators gathered on 
Dec- 3 to march to San Francis¬ 
co's Federal Building* There were 
mainly old men with fleshy, sag¬ 
ging faces topped by shapeless 
felt hats—more than a few wore 
faded,threadbare clothes* They 
marched in protest of the SF Re¬ 
development Agency's tactics to 
remove them from their homes 
to make way for the Yerba Buena 
Center. 

The Redevelopment Agency 
is proceeding with its grand de¬ 
sign to level the entire area be¬ 
tween Market and Harrison Sts, 
and Second and Fourth, using 
$49,754,729 of federal funds 
from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). 

It plans to lease the land to a 
private developer who will erect 
a mammoth complex of office 
buildings, convention facilities 
and parking lots* 

The Redevelopment Agency 
is removing more than 4,000 
persons from the Yerba Buena 
project area with no effective 
plans to supply adequate housing 
for them at a time when San Fr¬ 
ancisco faces a severe housing 
shortage. (The city-wide vac¬ 
ancy rate is less than one per 
cent,) 

Public housing amounts to only 
one and a half per cent of the 
city's total housing and no pub¬ 
lic housing family units have 
been built since 1963. Further¬ 
more, since 1963, only 110 pub¬ 
lic housing units for the elderly 
have been constructed in a city 
with a higher than average eld¬ 
erly population—about 14 per 
cent compared to the national 
average of nine per cent* 

In 1964, the Board of Super- 
- continued on page 8 


Bill Anderson reports: 

Riding the Tiger 

The International Industrialists' 
Conference at the Fairmont Hotel 


You walk out in tha morning and 
think it r s a fine day until you remem¬ 
ber to look at the horizon, where 
there 's always a rim of dirty air and 
smog; in the afternoon the rush hour 
starts about 2 o'clock. The federal 
government is going to restrict the 
use of DDT, the papers are full of 
news about the ecological disaster 
apparently already upon us, and you 
suddenly realize that the whole world 
is a system, alive with energy, tech¬ 
nology and money. 

Immediately you see that it must 
be made to work better than it appears 
to be working now and, if you're any¬ 
thing like me, you begin, romanti¬ 
cally, to think about nature and peo¬ 
ple sitting on the grass and the conser¬ 
vation of animals, the world-wide 
eradication of poverty and disease.,. 
But a large, powerful group of men 
with entirely different ideas about 
what the world will become in the 


70's gathered in san francisco in 
September. 

The total industrial output of the 
developing countries is still less than 
one-eighth of the richer countries like 
west germany (about the same as it 
was in 1963) and most of the deve¬ 
loping world's exports still come from 
minerals, fuel, agriculture. Food 
supplies for poor nations will have to 
be doubled by the year 2000 just to 
keep even with present population 
forecasts and nutritional levels. No¬ 
body is happy about facts like these, 
according to conference literature, 
and therefore, over 600 busi¬ 
ness executives from all over the free 
world are gathered at the fairmont 
hotel for the international industrial¬ 
ist's conference on 'closing the worlds 
income gap,' 

The students of the san francisco 
bay area know why the industrialists 

- continued on page 10 
























































Keep the revolution 


out of jail- 


The political fallout from Vietnam and the black revolt has inundated 
Bay Area courts with political defendants: Wayne Green, Dan Siegel, Huey 
Newton, Bobby Seale, to name the most publicized, and more than 700 
from the San Francisco State College strike, 900 from the Berkeley People's 
Park, 122 from the Sproul Hall sit-in, 76 from the Moses Hall occupation, 
38 from the recent Fairmont Hotel demonstrations, 27 from the Presidio, 
seven from Stop the Draft Week and Los Siete de la Raxa. 

Thousands of draft resisters have tied up the federal courts. 

The stakes of political dissent and draft resistance escalate as convicted 
defendants face progressively harsher sentences. One example: sentences 
on three misdemeanor charges from the Jan. 23 mass arrest at SF State. 
Those convicted in June and early July — 15 days in jail. Those convicted in 
late July and August — 30-60 days in jail. Those convicted in October and 
November — as high as six months in jail. 

To defend against politically motivated arrests and prosecutions, law¬ 
yers and defendants have developed three main lines of political strategy: 
(1) "right" strategy, a strict legal defense used primarily by traditional 
liberal attorneys and ACLU constitutional specialists; ( 2 ), "center" strat¬ 
egy, an attempt to "politicize" the jury; and (3) "left" strategy, a defense 
often without attorneys, aimed at denouncing the court. 


- continued from page I 
disapproval of what Siegel had 
done , while affirming his Inno¬ 
cence of the stated charge - The 
jury found the law inadequate to 
the occasion. 

Conversely, the jurors might 
have believed the defendant 
technically guilty, but morally 
justified, Atty. William Kunst^ 
ler, in the appeal brief of U,S. 
v, Berrigan et al,, argues that 
juries have the right to make 
such decisions, the right to de¬ 
termine law as well as fact, 

"The trial judge should have 
informed the jury that it had the 
power to acquit appellants even 
if they were clearly guilty of the 
charged offenses or permitted 
their counsel to do so, . . - 

"If the jury is, ideally, a 
representative cross-section of 
the community , and the defend¬ 
ant is willing to admit that he 
is indeed guilty of the acts in 


question, why, then, may he 
not be acquitted if the commu¬ 
nity, represented by the panel, 
approves 11 of the commission of 
these acts? 

The right of the jury to nul¬ 
lify the law, if recognized by 
the Supreme Court and clearly 
explained to jurors, opens the 
Held for political defense in the 
courts* It places the jury in the 
role of "community conscience, 
to determine whether, "under 
certain circumstances, some 
laws should indeed be broken 
with impunity. 1f 

This of course puts a premi¬ 
um on "organizing" the jury; 
to win acquittal, defendants 
must convince jurors of the po¬ 
litical imperatives of their ac¬ 
tions and the reality of the 
jurors 1 own power. 

A San Francisco State Legal 
Defense Committee pamphlet 
outlines this strategy as an "at¬ 


tempt to educate the jury through 
a combination of factual evi¬ 
dence, some minimal reliance 
on first amendment constitu¬ 
tional arguments, and a heavy 
emphasis on establishing the 
motivations of the defendants, 11 

Thus in the Siegel case, the 
defense entered a transcript of 
the allegedly inflammatory 
speech, claimed first amend¬ 
ment protection and stressed 
Siegel's repudiation of politi¬ 
cal violence. 

The Sproul Plaza speech 
concluded: "People, be care¬ 
ful. Don"t let those pig? beat 
the shit out of yon. Don't let 
yourselves be arrested on felo¬ 
nies, Go down there and take 
the park, 11 Siegel testified this 
was a call for peaceful victory . 

Given a right-left spectrum, 
such a legal strategy can be 
defined as "center," A "center" 
defense, however, does not 
suit all political defendants. 
The Progressive Labor Party ad¬ 
vocates a "left" strategy: Mem¬ 
bers denounce the court as a 
repressive arm of the govern¬ 
ment and rest the defense case 
on the party platform. 

In accordance with its 
total opposition to capitalism 
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and the American government, 
PL refuses to acknowledge the 
"legitimacy" of the judicial 
system. Attorneys, as officers 
of the court, are by definition 
enemies, PL defendants must 
confront the jury without inter¬ 
mediaries, aiming not prima¬ 
rily for acquittal but to build 
solidarity, present their poli¬ 
tics to the jury, "carry the 
struggle into the courts, 11 

Airtight case 

Those who think raising po¬ 
litical issues damages their 
chances in court choose what 
may be called a "right" strategy: 
an airtight "legal" case aiming 
solely at acquittal. Discussing 
the SF State "mass bust" cases, 
for example, Presiding Munic¬ 
ipal Judge Joseph C* Kennedy 
told the Guardian he thinks 
defense lawyers prejudiced their 
own case by injecting politics 
into the trial. On strictly legal 
questions, he believes, they 
could win acquittals of all 
State defendants. 

Ignoring political issues, 
Oakland Atty, Mai Bumstein 
argues, does not assure a non- 
political trial, merely a non¬ 
political defense. In a recent 
National Lawyer's Guild Prac¬ 
titioner, he writes: 

"A trial strategy designed to 
eliminate political issues from 
the courtroom is doomed to 
failure, for the prevailing pub¬ 
lic biases will not be mystically 
ripped from the jurors 1 minds 
by a vague and general promise 
to Ignore them in reaching their 
verdict. Therefore, the only 
realistic way to deal with a 
political trial is to meet the 
political issues head-on," 

Moreover, Berkeley Atty, Fay 
Stender points out, an "airtight"’ 
defense may not be possible in 
cases when police and other 
prosecution witnesses perjure 
themselves in testimony. De¬ 
fense witnesses, she told the 
Guardian, can challenge po¬ 
lice statements, but cannot 
always disprove them. 

The court game 

Yet defendants who agree to 
"play the court's game 11 may be 
rewarded with lighter sentences, 
Many SF State cases, claims 
Tony Serra, defense lawyer in 
several of them, could have 
been "dealt out of court" if de¬ 
fendants had agreed to waive 
jury trials. Instead, defendants 
took their chances on verdicts 
and sentencing in court. 

In a State case last January, 
two PL members, Susan Bethell 
and Larry Larsen, defended 
themselves. They described PL 
politics, testified about their 
activities in organizing the SF 
State demonstrations and strike 
and denied the validity of 
judges 1 orders and legal statutes. 

The jury convicted three of 
the four defendants in this trial 
(a fifth defendant pled guilty 
and did not come to trial). But 
SF Municipal Judge Fitz-Gerald 
Ames,Sr. imposed the maxi- * 
mum sentence (on three counts, 
a total of 12 months) on only 
the two PL defendants. 

His decision, the Judge told 
the Guardian, took into account 
the defendants 1 motives and 
"rehabilitation possibilities* 11 

Judge Ames contends he 
made no political judgment: 

The Progressive Labor Party is 
not political, the Judge insisted, 
but revolutionary* It wouldn't 
matter to him if they were Dem¬ 


ocrats, Republicans or even 
social democrats, he said. 
Defendants 1 PLP membership 
did not influence his decision, 
only what they testified they 
and the Party stand for-- 
revolution, the violent over¬ 
throw of the American govern¬ 
ment. 

The two other defendants in 
this trial claimed they did not 
advocate violent overthrow of 
the government, Ames in¬ 
structed the jury to acquit one 
and he sentenced the other to 
30 days, reducing it to time 
served. 

In another State case, Mai 
Bumstein, chief trial counsel, 
presented a successful "center" 
political defense. In voir dire 
questioning during jury selection, 
he read the 15 strike demands 
and asked the jury if these pre¬ 
judiced them against the de¬ 
fendants. 

He stressed defendants 1 mo¬ 
tives and political reasons for 
attending the rally at which 
they were busted. He introduced 
pictures and testimony of po¬ 
lice brutality, discrediting po¬ 
lice evidence and claiming it 
was dangerous to disperse. He 
denied the rally "disturbed the 
peace, 11 In summation, he 
claimed a guilty verdict would 
be unconstitutional and un- 
American, 

The trial lasted seven weeks. 
Within two hours, the jury re¬ 
turned a "not guilty" verdict. 

Stop the trial 

But under certain conditions 
a "center" strategy, or for that 
matter any political defense, is 
inapplicable, A hostile judge, 
for example, may quash all 
attempts to raise political is¬ 
sues, Take the Chicago 8 con¬ 
spiracy trial before District 
Court Judge Julius J. Hoffman. 
One defendant, Tom Hayden, 
contends: 

"Just as we don't believe a 
fair trial is possible, we don't 
believe that it's possible to po¬ 
liticize the inside of a court¬ 
room in any fundamental sense... 
We're gonna try to raise polit¬ 
ical issues. The government is 
going to try to prevent us from 
airing them at all, " 

The Chicago 8 have devel¬ 
oped a dual strategy: simulta¬ 
neous campaigns in and against 
the courts. The Conspiracy de¬ 
votes its energies to mobilizing 
radicals to pressure the govern¬ 
ment to "stop the trial* 11 '"The 
way we approach this, 11 ex¬ 
plained defendant Rennie Davis, 
"is: how do you increase the 
cost to Richard Nixon of car¬ 
rying out this trial?" 

Still, defendants must appear 
in court. Against the legal sys¬ 
tem's built-in resistance to 
political defense, Movement 
people and their lawyers con¬ 
trive wedges to drive home po¬ 
litical points* 

Mai Bumstein, in his Guild 
Practitioner article, discusses 
specific court tactics. First, he 
advises motions for continuance, 
change of venue, dismissal or 
mistrial based on adverse publi¬ 
city. The defense may also file 
a demurrer—challenging a law's 
constitutionality, attacking the 
grand jury's composition or in 
other ways attacking the charge 
itself. At this point first and fifth 
amendment issues maybe raised. 

Such pre-trial motions, re¬ 
sorted to in either "center" or 
"tight" defense strategies, do 
not in themselves constitute a 
- continued on page 3 
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- continued from page 2 
political case but may develop 
relevant political points. In 
challenging a grand jury's mid¬ 
dle and upper-class composition, 
for example, the defense may 
make sociological and politi¬ 
cal arguments for quashing an 
indictment (see "The Exposers 
Exposed, " Bay Guardian, Dec. 
24, 196S), 

The Movement Liberation 
Front's (MLF) Radical Defense 
Handbook cautions, however, 
,r Ali of these affirmative actions 
have more chance of losing than 
winning* People should not have 
false expectations about justice 
in the courts. The fight is the 
important part* The result can 
usually be predicted." 

Both Burns tela and the MLF 
Handbook say that political 
defendants stand a better 
chance in a jury trial than be¬ 
fore a judge, 

"Basically jurois are more 
reachable than a judge, in a 
political case, 11 the Handbook 
states. "They come to the 
case with the passions of the 
community and the misinfor¬ 
mation of the mass media . But 
usually they are not part of the 
power structure and they don't 
have the same vested class in¬ 
terests," 

Voir dire 

A juror's prejudices and 
"misinformation" exposed in 
voir dire questioning can dis¬ 
qualify him from the jury 
panel* When unable to excuse 
jurors "for cause, " both the de¬ 
fense and prosecution use per¬ 
emptory ("without cause ") 
challenges to try to stack the 
jury in their favor. 

The MLF Handbook categor¬ 
izes jurors as prejudiced and 
honest- prejudiced but dishon¬ 
est; truly ignorant; and con¬ 
fused* Jurors in the latter two 
categories, MLF claims, can 
be reached "if their class or 
racial backgrounds make iden¬ 
tification with the defendants 
possible. " Jurors in the first 
category can be excused for 
cause; those in the second, the 
most dangerous, ought to be 
peremptorily challenged, 
jury selection opens other pos¬ 
sibilities for political defense: 
first, challenging the consti¬ 
tutionality of the jury panel and 


second, educating jurors to rad¬ 
ical politics and the facts of 
state repression. 

For example, lawyers can 
challenge the jury panel on 
fourteenth amendment grounds, 
claiming systematic exclusion 
of non-whites or women. 

Charles Garry and Fay S ten¬ 
der, in the appeal brief of 
Huey Newton's manslaughter 
conviction, developed exten¬ 
sive argument against both the 
grand jury and trial jury panel, 
contending the grand jury is il¬ 
legally constituted because it 
systematically excludes black 
people, poor people and min¬ 
ority groups. 

Trial by peers 

The master jury panel, the 
brief continues, chosen from 
voter registration lists, "under¬ 
represents black people by at 
least 20 per cent; then, sub¬ 
stantially greater proportions 
of the black people called for 
jury duty are excused by ad¬ 
ministrative procedures; then, 
substantially greater propor¬ 
tions of the black people voir 
dired are excused for cause be¬ 
cause they oppose capital pun¬ 
ishment; then, all black per¬ 
sons but one are peremptorily 
excused by the prosecution. " 
Thus, black people are denied 
trial by their peers. 

In jury selection, de¬ 
fense lawyers can confront pro¬ 
spective jurois with their own 
prejudices—against black 
people, communists, students, 
hippies. 

In the Oakland 7 conspir¬ 
acy case stemming from Stop 


the Draft Week of Oct, 1967, 
co-defense lawyer Bumstein 
reports, the defense asked jur¬ 
ors, "if they would be prejudiced 
against a defendant who believ¬ 
ed not only that the war in 
Vietnam was unjust, illegal and 
and immoral, but who believed 
that the war was simply a part 
of a generally imperialist and 
racist U.S. foreign policy*" 

Besides exposing jurors' 
prejudices, voir dire question¬ 
ing has a more subtle effect, 
Bumstein explains: "By talking 
politics in the preliminary 
stages of the trial, the prosecu¬ 
tion's weapon of the political 
question for its shock value in 
cross-examination of the defen¬ 
dant or defense witnesses is 
materially weakened." 

The defense's opening 
statement to the jury can fur¬ 
ther develop political argu¬ 
ments, explain radical slogans 
and phrases, expose selective 
prosecution and describe de¬ 
fendants 1 intent or state of 
mind. 

If defendants choose to 
defend themselves, as did 12 of 
the Milwaukee 14 draft board 
raiders, each has the right to an 
opening and a closing state¬ 
ment, The court allows such 
"lay advocates" wider latitude 
of testimony than it allows pro¬ 
fessional lawyers. By confront- 
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ing jurors directly, the accused 
can reach their sympathies 
more easily; the D,A, looks 
more like the villain. 

In the Milwaukee 12 trial. 
District Atty* Allen Samson 
complained, "I'm constantly 
having to argue admissibility 
of evidence in front of the jury, 
which makes me look as if I'm 
holding back all kinds of in¬ 
formation which the jury is en¬ 
titled to hear." 

But defendant's testimony 
runs the risks of filling in gaps 
in the prosecution's case; al¬ 
ienating the jury by the defen¬ 
dant's style; or, in a case in¬ 
volving multiple defendants, 
convicting co-defendants. In 
deciding whether to testify, de¬ 
fendants using "center" strategy 
must weigh these risks against 
the advantages of explaining 
their politics and motives and 
of denying prosecution inferen¬ 
ces. 

Court tactics 

The trial begins. Defense 
attorneys cross-examine prose¬ 
cution witnesses with an eye to 
discrediting their testimony. 

In the Oakland 7 trial, for ex¬ 
ample, defense attorney asked 
Robert Wheeler, a plainclothes 
policeman testifying for the 
prosecution: "Tell us all the un¬ 
truths you told (defendantJBob 
Maude! on the telephone 11 (to 
pass himself off as a radical 
activist), Wheeler answered: 

"I can't remember them all, 
there were a whole handfixl. " 

Political lawyers also use 
cross-examination to demon - 
strate tactics of state repression. 
Oakland 7 co-defense Atty. 
Charles Garry questioned police 
witnesses about their riot gear: 
uniforms, guns, cuffs, gas masks 
masks, ammunition, helmets, 
macc, batons, billy clubs and 
riot sticks; he presented evidence 
of riot equipment, undercover 
espionage, wire taps and other 
police paraphernalia; his aim—to 


expose police state tactics many 
jurors regard as un-American. 

In the crucial closing argu¬ 
ment and jury instructions, the 
defense lawyer must give jurors 
a legal argument for acquittal, 
including their right to nullify 
the law. 

Jurors in the Oakland 7 and 
SF State trials, Bumstein 
recalls, "paid close attention 
to the Court's charge and at¬ 
tempted to follow it. If they 
were to find for the defense, 
therefore, they had to do so 
within the framework of the 
Court's instructions and it be¬ 
came crucial to give them a 
handle for that end, " Using 
this approach, Bumstein has 
won his last three major poli¬ 
tical cases. 

Planning "center" strategy 
requires a truthful, reciprocal 
relationship between client and 
attorney. The defendant ex¬ 
plains his politics to his lawyer; 
together they determine tactics 
and omit from testimony polit¬ 
ical points they deem irrele¬ 
vant to the issues of the trial or 
too time-consuming for court. 

How much control should an 
attorney wield in making such 
decisions? 

In a Guardian interview, Bum- 
stem suggested the client should 

- continued on page 18 
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In education as in ecology - 
‘the earth strikes back’ 


Overnight, it has become 
apparent that man has destroyed 
his environment to the point 
where the earth strikes back. 
Overnight, ecology has become 
more fashionable amongst both 
old and young than hobble skirts 
or hula hoops ever were. 

Even the mindless admini¬ 
stration of Calvin Coolidge Jr, 
has been prodded by its me¬ 
chanical brains on loan from J, 
Walter Thompson into a brain¬ 
less cognizance: not of the 
threat of a poisoned environ¬ 
ment to the human race, but of 
the threat of concerned effete 
snobs to its own che ap political 
image. 

Kept scientists from White 
House kennels go to conferences 
on the environmental disaster, 
get up and say to the objective 
and informed scientists there 
gathered: 

"You boys can’t expect us 
to take back to oar president 
all this calamity howling l 
You've got to accentuate the 
upbeat. The sane sensible si¬ 
lent solid majority of good 
Americans knows that growth 
equals prosperity and they're 
not going to buy anything else. 
This administration and any 
other administration that could 
take its place is committed to 
growth everywhere, 

"That's what keeps us ahead 
and makes us the greatest, hap¬ 
piest, best educated, most 
prosperous society the world 
has ever seen, I don't think 
you boys have been doing your 
homework* I'm just not going 
to tell the president all this 
communistic nonsense. It 
would just make him mad and 
pretty soon you fellows would 
find you weren't going to get 
any more government money 
for conferences like this, 11 

Breakdown 

We think of ecological 
breakdown in global, or at 
least large-scale, terms. True, 
Thor Heyerdahl found the dead 
center of the Atlantic Ocean 
accumulating filth like Lake 
Erie, so that techniques for de- 
s mating the drinking water 
could remove the salt but could 
not make the water potable. 
This scares people, but it's far 
away, like famines in China 
and India, 


Breakdown occurs in nature 
in microenvironments. Life 
associations under a California 
valley oak fail when misuse of 
water destroys the water table 
aud the oaks die out. First mu¬ 
tual aid goes; a struggle of each 
against all ensues, with a pro¬ 
liferation of malignant types; 
finally, death. 

Similarly in education; Stu¬ 
dents at Berkeley, SF State, 
UCSB, UCLA are rightly con¬ 
cerned, even terrified, about 
the destruction of redwoods, 
pollution of San Francisco Bay 
and the Santa Barbara Channel, 
the slurbization of agriculture 
and omnipresence of smog. But 
first and foremost, they should 
look at themselves, at their 


own microecology, 



Education is an interpersonal 
relationship strictly limited in 
size. When it grows beyond that 
it destroys both environment and 
people. At the critical point, 
tip-over occurs and mutual aid 
gives way; a struggle of each 
against all ensues, with a pro¬ 
liferation of malignant types; 
finally, death. 

We have reached the point 
where the inmates of the edu¬ 
cational system revolt ag ains t 
the destructive structure, try 
to break out and reestablish 
creative human relationships. 
Already we are approaching the 
point where the conflict will 
take another form, turn in upon 
itself* 

As long as the struggle is 
directed against manifest evils 
of the structure symbolized by 
the Establishment, it remains 
creative. When conflict be- r 
comes internecine, when the 
victims divert their energies 
from victimization and turn on 
each other, breakdown is im¬ 
minent. 

We are on the brink. 

The Establishment has met 
the crisis with sympathetic 
magic, handing out mimeo¬ 
graphed rules from Dean's of¬ 
fices and true and false ques¬ 
tionnaires and tinkering with 
fiie mechanics of the structure. 
Now they breathe a joyful sigh 


of relief as S.D.S* breaks into 
battling cliques of Maoists, 
Trotskyites, Cheists, Weather¬ 
men and anarchists. 

In the beginning, San Fran¬ 
cisco State seemed one of the 
most creative schools in the 
country; a little bitty place, a 
half altered normal school down 
on lower Haight Street with an 
intimacy in its pedagogical 
relationship unequaled in the 
West* 

Campus ecology 

It moved to a magnificent 
site and proceeded to obliterate 
it with concrete chicken coops 
into which every year new thou¬ 
sands of white leghorns were 
stuffed and expected to lay gold¬ 
en eggs of knowledge. 

This sort of thing is hap¬ 
pening everywhere. At Santa 
Cruz and Irvine, where the ori¬ 
ginal planners thought they had 
protected the environment, the 
saturation point has already 
been reached, yet administra¬ 
tors talk about doubling the 
enrollment by 1980, 

If college administrations 
don't knuckle under with plans 
for an ever burgeoning G*N. P* 
of battery-raised pullets. Uncle 
Sam starts twisting arms with 
his little grants and subsidies. 

Unless we are all killed off 
in race wars or kLH ourselves 
with atoms, the major indus¬ 
trial nations will soon send 
everybody to college. We must 
limit population growth nation¬ 
ally and globally. The present 
rate of increase is destroying 
the environment which permits 
the species to exist. 

But we must also cut down 
micro-populations in micro- 
environments, everywhere, and 
not least in education. In the 
next ten years, the universities 
of California and the state col¬ 
leges should at least quadruple 
in number and the present 
college populations should be 
cut in half. 

You certainly can't get a 
humane, humanitarian, human¬ 
istic education packed into a 
swarm of 50,000 people. You 
can't get a human one. You 
may not get a decent one even 
with a student population of 
four figures. For me 999 is the 
limit, 

THE END 


We have no president 


By Wilbur Wood 

The 60s are coming to a close 
and my generation—we who gra¬ 
duated from high school around 
the end of the 50s—would norm¬ 
ally be moving into positions of 
power in this society, but very 
few of us are doing so,and the 
best of us are, as Bill Andeison 
writes, "in mississippi, in Han¬ 
oi, m/txances," 

Or in jail, like Huey New¬ 
ton* Or tied up in court. Or 
trying to stay out of the army. 

Or smuggling marijuana. 

Perhaps we have no power 
because we do not take it. 

(Fewer and fewer of us in the 
industrialized nations, for ex¬ 
ample, bother to vote* The 
last French election was like 
the last American election, 
a young Frenchman told me 
recently, r, who was there to 
vote for?") Perhaps we do not 
take power because we don't 
like the idea of power as de¬ 


fined by our society: control 
over other people, over Na¬ 
ture, over our own feeling. 

The Indians used the word 
power to mean power-flowing- 
through-me, the power of god, 
of the Universe, and this has 
nothing to do with control. 
What it does have to do 
with is EXPRESSION: 

It’s like l.s.d. The first, 
sudden rush comes on and 
you're swimming for your 
life, trying to control this in¬ 
credible energy pulsing through 
your body. And you only tie 
yourself into a knot. 

After awhile you realize you 
can't control it any more than 
you direct the tides, all you 
can do is release it, act it out, 
howl 3 vomit, pray, become a 
channel for it— 

All at once you're no longer 
struggling, you're up and shin¬ 
ing like a surfer, riding the en¬ 
ergy, riding it in,.. 


Moratorium Day, Nov, 15. 
No, the President will not listen. 
He has told us in advance that 
foreign policy can't be decided 
in the streets. So axe we here like 
rebellious children, simply to 
defy him, futilely? 

"Where's the sunshine ? where's 
the sunshine? " the cast of Hair 
sin^ from the stage in the mid¬ 
dle of the Polo Field, Gray 
skies, mist. People—100, OCX)? 
200, 000? "WoodstockWest, " 
some speakers have been call¬ 
ing this gathering—are up and 
dancing. Suddenly all over the 
field hundreds of multi-colored 
plastic coffeecan lids axe shoot¬ 
ing into the air, coming down, 
shooting up again. On the stage 
the singers raise their arms to 
the skies .,, 

One thing we know: we axe 
not here to listen to these 
speeches. Everyone settles 
down on the ground for Ralph 
Abernathy. His slow, heavy 

- continued on page 15 
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"Could you improve the face of the world's most enchanting 
city?" 

This was the question put by the San Francisco Port Authority 
to 125 major U.S. real estate firms as it set out quietly last 
fall to put San Francisco's waterfront on the real estate market. 
The circular rhapsodized about "a real estate development op¬ 
portunity unique in the history of San Francisco. 11 

The land offered up for "improvement" stretches from Aqua¬ 
tic Park to China Basin* The "improvements" are hotels, com¬ 
mercial developments and the superduper projects announced 
by U.S. Steel, Dillingham, Oceanic Properties and an Italian 
subsidiary of the Vatican. 

The prospect: removal of shipping and the Manhattanization 
of the best section of our waterfront. 

And: the coining of the "Embarcadero City 11 long envisioned 
by the port's Cyril Magnln and Mayor ALioto. 

The port’s projected use of this land is not the issue of pub¬ 
lic control over privately owned laud, as with Transamerica 
and the Telegraph Hill blockbuster. It is the issue of public 
control (through the port and the city) of the public use of pub¬ 
licly owned land. (Next issue: the politics of Embarcadero 
City.) 

#§• 


Vice-President Agnew made some te llin g points about media 
concentration and monopoly, but they amount to little more 
than bullying because; 

(1) The Nixon/Agnew administration has gone out of its way 
to push the Newspaper Preservation Act—the very legislation 
that would legalize 22 joint agency monopolies throughout the 
country and insure the destruction of newspaper competition in 
the 38 cities left with daily competing newspapers. 

The Monday of the week this fall that the Preservation Act 
came before the House subcommittee on Antitrust and Mon¬ 
opoly, Richard Berlin, president of Heaist Newspapers, Inc,, 
had an hour's conference with President Nixon in the White 
House. 

(White House reporters didn't ask Berlin or Nixon what was 
discussed and the White House wouldn't say when Paul Sturm, 
of the Straus Editors Report, inquired later.) 

That week, the Justice Department testified as expected 
against the bill, but two days later the Commerce Department 
appeared and, to the surprise of everybody s testified in favor 
of the bill and against the Justice Department. A day later, 
the White House announced that Commerce, not Justice, was 
speaking for the Administration. 

(2) The Nixon/Agnew administration has pushed the Pastore 
television bill (which would make it virtually impossible to 
challenge broadcast licenses, as A1 Kihn and Mrs. Blanche 
Streeter are doing with KRON, the Chronicle subsidiary, in 
San Francisco.) 


t t • 

The power of a joint agency monopoly news paper was never 
more clearly shown than in the Examiner/Chronicle's news 
blackout of jack Morrison, the liberal supervisor, in the Nov. 
supervisorial election. 

Although there were other factors in Morrison's defeat, a 
crucial factor was his difficulty in getting publicity or an 
endorsement in either newspaper. 

Neither paper likes Morrison much on issues, but the main 
reason he didn't get support is because he led the opposition 
to the Examiner/Chronicle's outrageous attempt to get a 
$500,000 exemption from the city's gross receipts tax. 

"Charlie was furious with Jack, " as a Chronicle hand close to 
Chronicle Publisher Charles Thieriot put it. 

By contrast, both papers ladled out gobs of publicity to 
Dorothy Von Beroldingen, the lightest of lightweights oh the 
board. Dorothy led the fight for the exemption as the power¬ 
ful head of the board's finance committee, 

Warren Breed, a sociologist who has published several wide¬ 
ly known studies, including "Social Control in the Newsroom, 11 
studied the Chronicle's coverage for an eight week period prior 
to the election. His findings: 


SF Chronicle's election coverage 



Column 

Number of 

Preference 

.. 

inches 

entries 

ratio 

Von Beroldingen 

127V 2 

44 

2.90* 

Tamaras 

99 

38 

2.61* 

Blake 

63 

37 

1.70* 

Boas 

62 

32 

1.94* 

Barbageiata 

56 

24 

2.33* 

Morrison 

46V 2 

30 

1.55 

Feinstein 

40% 

31 

1.36 


* Endorsed by the Chronicle. 

Preference ratio is first column divided by second. 

Eventual victors: Feinstein, Tamaras, Boas, Barbageiata, Von- 
Beroidingen. 
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Power to the people! 


A tribute 


This year Supervisor Jack 
Morrison was the lone holdout on 
the critical votes on San Francis¬ 
co^ two big Manhattaniiation 
projects—Trans america and the 
Telegraph Hill blockbuster. 

He was right, and time will 
show that Morrison, unlike his 
splashy contemporaries like 
Mayor Alioto, embodies the vi¬ 
sion of the future for San Fran¬ 


cisco on race, environment and 
peace issues * 

He was also the board's only 
fulltime supervisor, in the best 
sense of the term, and for this 
was appreciated even by many of 
bis conservative and business op¬ 
ponents. He was a rare super¬ 
visor with intelligence, integrity 
and guts. San Francisco will 
miss him. 


Frankel defends charter 


The Guardian called Glenn 
Baxter, retired head of the de¬ 
partment of public utilities in 
Alam e da, and told him S an Fran¬ 
cis co r s proposed charter revision 
would abolish the Public Utili¬ 
ties Commission and downgrade 
the city T s specific utility opera¬ 
tion from charter to ordinance 
statutes, 

"That is a mistake," Baxter 
said. "Public utilities should 
be in the charter so they can be 
run on a business-like basis," 

Baxter ought to know. For 
many years he headed Alameda's 
municipally-owned electrical 
distribution system and recently 
chaired a committee that drafted, 
for the American Public Power 
Associ ation, a mode 1 city ch arter 


section for a department of pub¬ 
lic utilities. The APPA pre¬ 
pared the ordinance in response 
to many requests from groups 
and individuals involved in re¬ 
vising their city charters. 

The point; San Francisco is 
the only city in the U.$, re¬ 
quired by federal law to build a 
municipal power distribution 
system—a condition of the Raker 
Act allowing San Francisco to 
dam a federal valley for its water 

supply* 

Yet, San Francisco has no 
municipal power distribution sys¬ 
tem, as The Guardian points out 
again and again, because the city 
has defied its charter, federal law 
and the U.S* Supreme Court in 
permitting PGSE to establish a 


private power monopoly here and 
keep the city from supplying its 
own residents with its own elec¬ 
tricity, Result; the city loses 
$30 million a year. 

Cities like Alameda, Palo Alto 
and Sacramento now have cheap 
public power. Other cities seek 
to secure the coming of public 
power through special charter 
provisions. But San Francisco's 
first charter revision group, in 
38 years, sought to downgrade the 
historic charter mandates to 
"gradually acquire" and "ultim¬ 
ately own" its own public utili¬ 
ties, thus making it difficult, if 
not impossible 3 to enforce the 
city's public power commit¬ 
ments. 

This must not happen again. 
San Francisco's next charter re¬ 
vision attempt must not only re¬ 
tain the present charter revisions, 
but also must propose two more 
crucial powers for the city's FUG 
(1) the power of eminent domain 
and (2) the power to issue its own 
revenue bonds (as FG&E now can 
do). This would provide the bas¬ 
ic legal machinerytobegmehar- 
ter and Raker Act enforcement 
on public power, {See table be¬ 
low. ) 

This charter machinery would 
help put city utilities on a "bus¬ 
iness-like" basis (as a starter: 
the city could sell its power to 
its own residents instead of 
searching Northern California for 
other public power cities it can 
legally sell to,) This would also 
help put the utility managers— 
James Carr, Oral Moore, the 
FUC — on notice hat they no 
longer can operate city utilities 
out of the vest pocket of PG&E. 

Let's keep the Chamber of 
Commerce at bay and get on with 
charter revision—this time with 
cheap public power, alowertax 
rate, $30 million a year in city 
revenues, enforcement of the law 
on the Raker Act and some other 
"sexy issues" at the forefront. 


To the editor: 

An article published in the 
Bay Guardian dealing with 
charter revision, criticizes the 
Charter Revision Committee 
for failing, in its first year 
recommendations, to require 
the city to "enforce the Raker 
Act" and thus to acquire the 
PGSE power distribution system. 

We wish to correct two bas¬ 
ic misapprehensions contained 
in the article. First, the Char¬ 
ter Revision Committee has 
not yet considered any ques¬ 
tions of public utility policy, 
and did not selectively avoid 
dealing with the Raker Act 
question. 

The Board of Supervisors' 
resolution which established the 
committee's schedule required 
that the first year's work be de¬ 
voted to the organization and 
structure of city and county 
government. 

As a consequence, the com¬ 
mittee did not consider the pol¬ 
icy contained in charter section 
119 which requires that public 
utilities be gradually acquired 
and ultimately owned by the 
city and county. 

That policy, along with 
other policies on such essential 
matters as sale of parklands, 
maintenance of cable cars, re¬ 
view of building design, and 
zoning controls, will be con¬ 
sidered in the third year of our 
work. 

Second, nothing in the com¬ 
mittee's first year proposals 
prejudges, one way or the other, 
the issue of utility policy. 

As part of the recommen¬ 
dations concerning organization 
and structure, the first year 


revisions provide for the reor¬ 
ganization of the city's utilities. 
However, that reorganization 
has not "separated the water 
and power departments, making 
it difficult if not impossible to 
acquire the integrated hydro * 
electric system as required by 
the charter and the Raker Act", 
as the article states. 

The reorganization merely 
separates the transportation 
function from the water and 
power functions. The water de¬ 
partment: and the Hatch Hetchy 
Project are joined in a new 
Environmental Resources Agen¬ 
cy, with "primary responsibil¬ 
ity for provision of water and 
power, " Nor would the "crit¬ 
ical power component, the 
Bureau of Light, Heat and Pow¬ 
er" be separated. It is presently 
i bureau within the Hetch Hetchy 
Project and it would stay a bu¬ 
reau within the Hetch Hetchy 
Project. 

In short, there is nothing in 
the first year charter revision 
recommendations that would 
inhibit in any way the ability 
of the city and county to ac¬ 
quire a public power system. 
Whether that should be the pol¬ 
icy of the city and county is a 
question to be considered by the 
committee in its third year. 

We hope that this letter will 
serve to assure you that the 
Committee intends to consider 
public utility policy fully in the 
third year, and that Proposition 
"E" as it is, not as you wish it 
could have been, deserves your 
unqualified support. 

JAMES B. FRANKEL 

Chairman, SF Charter Revision Committee 
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A comparison: Public power in the city charter 


Public Utilities Department under Model 
Charter of American Public Power Assn. 

Public Utilities Commission under present 

SF Charter 

Utility Proposals of Charter Revision 
Committee 

Qualifications of 

Public Utilities 
Commiss ioneis 

1. Must profess belief in public ownership 
and management of public utilities. 

2, May have no other city job. 

3. May have no business relationship to 
Utilities Department, other than as 
consumers, 

4, Commissioners ceasing to have any of 
these qualifications "shall be removed 
forthwith" by the Mayor. 

1. No requirement to believe in public 
ownership; pro-PGE people can 
become commissioners. 

2, Not prevented from holding other city 
jobs, 

3. FGE executives (who contract with the 
city) could become commissioners. 

4, Commissioners are difficult to remove. 

No qualifications for FUC commissioners. 

No PUC, No Commissioners- Specific 
utility operations scattered and reduced 
to ordinance status. Utility staffs would 
work under politically appointed agency 
heads* 

Divisions of 

Public Utilities 
Operations 

1. Separate divisions, each with its own 
account, for gas, water, electricity 
and other operations, including trans¬ 
portation, 

2, Each division operated independently 
"except insofar as Utilities Board deter¬ 
mines joint operations to be advisable 
and economical," 

1, Same 

2, Same 

1, Divisions sc attere d among other agen c ies 
and deleted from the charter. 

2, Joint operations administratively more 
difficult. Example: the Committee's 
assignment of transportation system 
(much of it electrically powered) and 
electricity departments to different 
agencies. 

Manager of 

Public Utilities 

1, Appointed by public utilities commis¬ 
sioners and serves at their pleasure. 

1, S ame 

1, No manager of public utilities. 

Powers of 

Utilities 

Commissioners 

1. May construct plants, transmission 
lines and other facilities. May authorize 
issuance of revenue bonds for acquisi¬ 
tion, Improvement and expansion of 
public utilities, 

2, May exercise right of eminent domain 
on behalf of the city. May sue and be 
sued in ,'fs own name. 

1. Prohibited from issuing revenue bonds 
in its own name, 

2, FUC has no independent power to con¬ 
demn property for expansion, etc, 

(But PGEE does have this power 1) 

1, No provision at all for acquisition of 
public utilities a except vague possibility 
or retainrng a general policy statement 
of public ownership of public utilities. 

2, No independent powers for city utilities. 
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SF's 'Little groups 
of neighbors...' 


- continued from page I 
has crept along at a pace un¬ 
worthy of a lame behemoth* 

Twenty-one new members 
have been selected by the men 
who recommend draft board mem¬ 
bers—Presiding Court Judges 
Alvin Weinberger(1967), Charles 
Peery (1968)and Edward F. O'Day 
(1969)* 

But they blew their chance at 
significant draft reform: their 
appointments left the boards^ 
about as unrepresentative and 
improperly constituted as they 
were In 1967, 

1967 survey 

Our 1967 investigation dis¬ 
closed that all 10 San Francisco 
draft boards broke Selective 
Service regulations because none 
had even a majority of members 
living in the district they rep¬ 
resented* Most members lived 
in well-to-do are as- -22 in two 
draft districts alone (the Sunset 
and the Richmond) and not one 
in the huge Hunters Point- 
Potrero Hill district or the 
Haight - Ashbury - Fi llmore 
district* 

Three-fourths of the members 
worked as business executives, 
attorneys, realtors or brokers, 

San Francisco r s 35 per cent non- 
white population was grossly 
under-represented by three 
black, two Chinese and no 
Spanish-speaking members out 
of 40. 

Since 1967, pressure for re¬ 
form has come from the Human 


Rights Commission, newspaper 
publicity and recent lawsuits 
challenging the legality of in¬ 
ductions made by members who 
do not live in a draftee's district* 

Yet in 1969, the Guardian 
found that only one of 10 boards 
has a majority of members liv¬ 
ing In the board's district* Large 
stretches of lower class areas 
remain virtually unrepresented. 
Minority representation has risen 
to 14 out of 47, but almost no 
new minority members live in 
the districts they serve* The 
boards still are dominated by 
men of comparatively elite oc¬ 
cupations and addresses* 

The Selective Service regu¬ 
lation requiring members to 
live in the areas they serve is 
not just a legalism- Gen* Her- 
shey's original concept of "little 
groups of neighbors 11 is the core 
of the draft board system* As 
Hershey testified in Congres¬ 
sional hearings in 1940, the 
board members* knowledge of 
their own community supposedly 
substitutes for other procedural 
safeguards, such as the right to 
a lawyer during the pre -induc¬ 
tion process. 

Neighbors 

Who suffers when the resi¬ 
dence regulation is Ignored? The 
Guardian's new check of board 
membership shows that in San 
Francisco, geographic unrepre¬ 
sentativeness falls most heavily’ 
on minority and lower class com¬ 
munities* pee table and map,) 



Map of SFs draft boards 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 10 draft boards are enclosed bv bold lines. They are identified by the 
large numerals. DOTS mark the addresses of the city's 47 draft board members. 

SMALL NUMERALS next to each dot show the boards each member serves, and a code num ber 
for each member. To find the name of a member, use the code number to refer to the 
list of names, opposite. 
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Instead of "friends and neigh¬ 
bors, ,T well-to-do businessmen 
from far-away sections of the 
city often make life-and-death 
deferment decisions for young 
men from these communities. 


The three districts with no 
residents on their boards are 
largely lower class, poor minor¬ 
ity districts: 37 (Hunter's Point 
and Potrero Hill), 38 (Outer 
Mission) and 41 (Haight Ashbury 


and part of Fillmore), On the 
other hand, the only district 
with a majority of residents on 
the board is 42, the middle class 
Richmond district* 

- continued on page 7 
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A viable alternative to Reagan-Alioto-Unruh 


There must be in this great and popu¬ 
lous State of California SOMEONE who 
cares enough about the little person- 
white-brown-black, someone who likes 
people better than corporations. One man 
-now a private citizen-has proven con¬ 
clusively by his performance a capability 
and a desire to act-and win-for his fellow 
citizens. He is not now a candidate, but 
we want him to be. 

Powerful special interest groups do not exist fo finance 
a man like William M, Bennett for Governor, informed 
citizens acting as individuals can do little. Acting in uni¬ 
son they can accomplish wonders. 

The William M. Bennett for Governor Committee is 
the instrument for this grassroots campaign to avoid 
one or another bad actor in Sacramento. The committee 
has sprung spontaneously from meetings of interested 
individuals around the San Francisco Bay Area. We have 
been encouraged by grassroots rustlings in other parts 
of the state. 

At a time when apathy and antipathy characterize 
the public reaction to the de facto candidates for gov¬ 
ernor, we feel that William M. Bennett is the logical man 
to stir public enthusiasm. 

Why Bill Bennett Deserves Your Support! 

Bennett's recent spectacular victory over the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. before the United States Supreme Court 
saved the taxpayers of western United States untold 
millions of dollars. Permanent gas monopoly was 
averted by one man's fifteen year successful struggle. 
The battle was joined even before Bennett became presi¬ 
dent of the California Public Utilities Commission. He 
continued the fight as a private citizen until his victory 
for the people on June 17, 1969. 


Thafs Not All! 

Bennett was instrumental in blocking 
the building of a nuclear power plant at 
beautiful Bodega Bay. He has led the 
battle for other effective conservation 
measures in California. 

Bennett fought the gas monopoly, the 
electric power companies and the tele¬ 
phone company, resulting in hundreds 
of millions of dollars of savings for con¬ 
sumers in the form of refunds and rate cuts. 

Bennett insisted upon fair employment practice 
policies by California gas, electric, telephone and trans¬ 
portation facilities. 

Bennett endorsed the Delano grape strikers. 

Bennett fought against the infamous Proposition 14, 
the discrimination in housing referendum which was 
invalidated by the courts. 



A paid pofitscal advert!sement 


Bennett for Governor Committee 
p T 0. Box 4386, Hayward, Calif., 94544 

Contribution enclosed. □ 
t cannot contribute, but will help campaign. □ 


Marne 


Address 


City 


WE INVITE YOU 

Yes, we invite you to join 
us with your interest, your 
enthusiasm, and your finan¬ 
cial support. Your check, for x 
example, for your November 
gas and electricity refund 
will finance our message to 
like-minded citizens through¬ 
out the state. 
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Members of San Francisco's 
10 draft boards 


Name 


(Map 

code 

number) 


Occupation 

Draft board 36 

(Chinatown. Telegraph Hill) 


DAN 1 EL 1 . COLLINS (36’1) ++ ,.« + *. + ^Stochbroker P Holt £ Collins Go., 

JOHN F. WONG (36'2)-Dentist, 890 Jackson si_ r , „ 1M ,_ 

LYNN S + PANS (36-3)— Realtor, self-employed.. 


Home address (District 
of 

Residence) I 


. 2606-19tir Ave. (40) 


* SERGIO J. SCARPA (364) #*_*—* Salesman, McKesson Liquor _____ 

Attorney, Gintjee, Chinn. £ Wong; recent candi- 

* GEORGE Y. CHINN (36-5)..date for Supervisor,™.™..____ 


Draft board 37 

(Hunter's Point, Potrero Hill) 

RAYMOND C, LEWSADER (37*1).Manager. Lachman Brothers Furniture Store...„.„„J>? Rockaway Ave. (40) I 

ARTHUR 3. CARFAGNI, JR, (37’2) .Psychiatrist San Francisco General Hospital..2828 Greenwich St (45) 

Attorney, Leonoudakis. Kleines. Foran 1 McCarthy; 

Director, Golden Gate Bridge Highway A Transput 

STEPHEN C. LEONGUOAKIS (37-3) tation District______ _ ^45 |j Ho a St. (40] I 

* SAM H, WASHINGTON (37-4)....Insurance broker. Hoitemann, Ord A Smith._.538 Steiner St #2 (43) 


(Black) 


_ Draft board 38 

(Bernaf Heights, Outer Mission) 


Assistant to the president. Asiatic Forwarders. 

JOSEPH C. BONZANI (38-1) ..Inc.; retired vice president. Bank of America __tfigg Dolores St. (40) I 

ROLAND J. HENNING (38-2)-Deputy city attorney, San Francisco____i } 45 Stoat Blvd, (40) 

DONALD M. HAET (38-3)-...Attorney, Wong. Haet, A New __._„_,,....450 Magellan Ave. (40) I 

JOHN D. D0CKRELL(384)Landlord; retired salesman_______..... 139542th Ave. (40) 

HARRY L COX (3B-5)..Realtor, Pacific Allied Realty.....38 Fulton St (42) | 

(Black) 

Draft board 39 

(Inner Mission} 

Mosknvitz Investment Co : President Golden Gate 
.... Bridge Highway £ Transportation District___ 


WILLIAM MOSKGVITZ (39-1), 

| - JOHN H. LANE (39-2)__ 

(Black) 

* ROBERT AMABLE (39-3)__ 

(Spanish-speaking) 

JOSEPH L WEBER (394)_ 


Job agent. State Department of Human Resources 
.— Development ____„ 


Spanish-English interpreter. San Francisco Su- 
. peri or Court .. ..... 


Senior special investigator, State Department of 
Professional £ Vocational Standards ...__ 


.1901 California St. #3(43) 

.92 Ashton Ave. (38) 

-353-30th St. (39) 


. IIMShotwellSt. (391 


HECTOR T. MACDONALD (40-1) 

ALFRED DEL CARLO (40-2)_ 

MARYK. KORBER (40-3) „„ 


Draft board 40 

(Sunset) 
..Deputy Sheriff,San Francisco. 


..Assistant district attorney, San Francisco 
..Housewife. 


,750 CabriNo Si (42} 


| - ROBERT E1SENBERG (404) Real estate broker, self employed_ r --,.- r r - 1 

CHARLES E. STEWART (40-5)_,>fnance_ g _ l _„__* 

(Black) n 


«•— -101 Jersey St #1 ( 39 ) | 

- 2622 Yorba Si (40) 


,J 49645th Ave. (40) 
«, 659 Scott St #5 (43) I 


Draft board 41 

(Haight-Ashbury, Fiilmere) 

Attorney, Steinhart Goldberg, Feigenbaum £ 

MARVIN 0. MORGENSTEIN (41-1) Ladar_________ 

JOSEPH P. MANETT (41 -2)-- President, J. P. Manett Co,, Frozen Food Shipping_3633A Webster St (43) 

ACHILLE H, MUSCHI (41-3) Editor, The Swiss Journal; teacher _ M | J. _ 71 g Green St (44) 

RANDOLPH W. OSBORNE (414}.. B. Osborne Funeral Directors . .. 1220 Oils St 143) 

(Black) 


..2652 Pierce St (43} 


Draft board 42 

(Richmond) 

.Advisor to Georgia Pacific Lumber Co.. 


— w 50 McLaren Ave. (42) | 
.i2920 Ulloa St (40) 


HAROLD FREEMON (42-1). 

REGIS SWETMANN (42-2)...-Assistant district attorney. San Francisco. 

Financial secretary. International Association of 

JOSEPH M. HANNAN (42-3).. Machinists and Auto Workers, Locaf 732___ GBA Hancock St #14 [39)1 

* ALEX S, FADEFF (424)-Architect Disaster Corps, City of San Francisco .. .658 41 st Ave, (42) [ 

* GEORGE HOFFMAN (42-5) --- Attorney, Self-employed__2825 Lake St (42) I 


Draft board 43 

{Fillmore. Pacific Heights} 

HENRY M. BUCKLEY (43-1)-President, Robert F, Smith Co„ roofing__ 

Retired Supervisor of Rincon Finance Station, U.S, 
FRANZY L RJTCHARDSON (43-2). Past Office_______ 

Attorney. Lerer, Moltzen, £ McAleee Director. 
Charter Bank of London; Past President San Fran- 
-cisco Bar Association,___ 


- 2D30 Vallejo St #903 (43)1 
™-2730 Green St. (43) 


BENK. LERER (43-3)_ 

JACK W. LEISHMAN (434). 
■ OSCAR JACKSON (43-5) 
(Black) 


- Owner, Mission Realty Co ~ 
■■ Physician, 1352 Haight SL. 


- 520 Ef Camrno Dr. (42} I 
-15 Melba Ave. (40) 


* 226 Twin Peaks Blvd. (40) 


Draft board 44 

(Russian HMD 

, Salesman, Contract Furniture Co..._ 

Owner, John P. Figone Insurance Agency: John P. 
..Figone Travel Service____ 


Dpthalmologist 2300 California . 


> RAYMOND ALLENDER (44-1),. 

JOHN P, FLGQNE, Jfi. (44-2)_ 

| * CLAUDEW. MITCHELL (44-3). 

(Black) 

* CHARLES J. WELLINGTON (444) Physician, Obstetrics and Gynecology_ 

(Black) Editor, The Swiss Journal: Income Tai Consultant: 

* LOUIS M. MUSCHI (44-5) .. (father of Achilla Muschi) _ „ ___„. 

Draft board 45 

(Marina) 

THOMAS A. DiMAGGlO (454).. Owner, QiMaggio K s Restaurant .™.„_ _ _ 


ELMER F, SKINNER (45-2) ♦ 


Partner, Skinner Securities Co. r President, owner 
, of Uni-Brake ^_____ 


Attorney, Barb age lata. Broderick, Carmazzi £ 
RINALOO A. CARMAZZI (45-3) ...... Arnold..._.. 

LESTER B. MARSHALL (454)..President, Ocean View Medical Laboratory .. 

(Black) 

RICHARD G, RAFFEITO (45-5). Insurance broker, Wm, G, Raffetto £ Sons... 


..538 ArfaaNo Dr. (40)1 

-1046 Union St. (44) 

,.36 Saint Germain (40) I 

-.2299 Sutter St. (43)1 

.^2137 Jones St. (44)1 


.3789 Fillmore St #4(45) 

4DFairlawn Ave, (Daly City) 

...69 Devonshire Way (40) 

—,.,837 4 3rd Ave. 142) 

- .333 Randolph St, (38) 

— .550 Myra Way (38) 


appointed since 1967 


Research by Julia Cheever and Dave Willsey 


SF judges limp along on 
local draft reforms 


.. 454 Greenwich SL (36) 
237246th Ave. (40) [ 
23744th Ave. (42) 

-.-1754-31 St Ave. (40)1 


- continued from page 6 

In fact, still no member on any board 
comes from the huge district 37 or from 
41* But 16 of the 47 members Jive in 
40, the middle and upper-mid die class 
Sunset area; seven live in 42, the Rich¬ 
mond area, and nine live in the non¬ 
ghetto sections of 43* a gerrymandered 
district containing both Pacific Heights 
and part of the Fillmore. 

Even within districts, addresses of 
board members tend to cluster in 
wealthy areas; six of the eight mem¬ 
bers from Richmond live in the western 
third of that district- 3 11 three men from 
44 live in the northern third of that 
district, (See map,) 

The Guardian r s research reveals the 
occupations of 1969 members are more 
varied than those of 1967 members, but 
most still are business executives, 

(often presidents of their own compa¬ 
nies), attorneys, realtors, brokers* 

The boards have more doctors now 
(four of the new appointees) and more ■ 
civil servants (four other new appoint-* 
e e s) but still no blu e coll ar workers, no 
full-time teachers, no welfare workers, 
no artists or artisans* 

The boards’ non-white representation 
has improved considerably since 1967* 
The Chinatown board (36) now has three 
Chinese members and eight of the other 
nine boards have at least one black 
member (43 and 44 each have two)* 

San Francisco's 12 per cent Mexican- 
American population did not fare so 
well: only one Spanish-speaking board 
member, in district 39. (He works in 
the Presiding Judge T s own court as a 
Spanish-English interpreter.) 

But this Spanish-speaking appointee 
is the only new member who both rep¬ 
resents a minority group and lives in the 
district he serves. 

Minority members 

The presiding judges apparently could 
not find appropriate minority nominees 
who lived in minority districts. Yet it 
is hard to believe: 

That the judges could find no quali¬ 
fied black nominee in all the 43 per 
cent black population of the Potrero Hill- 
Hunter's Point district (37); 

That they had to cross the city to the 
Sunset district to find a third Chinese 
member for board 36, George Chinn, an 
attorney with offices in Chinatownj 

That they could find only one eligible 
Spanish-speaking nominee in the entire 
Mission area (38 and 39), 

Jobs 

A glance at the occupations of the 
new minority appointees indicates that 
professional or business status rated far 
higher in the selections than did dis¬ 
trict of residence. 

Responsibility for board appointments 
lies squarely in the hands of the Presiding 
Superior Court Judges, (The office ro¬ 
tates annually among the 24 judges.) 
While unofficial, most of their recom¬ 
mendations are routinely accepted by 
the Governor for official nomination to 
the President. Gov, Reagan appointed 
directly only one of the 21 new board 
members. 

The executive officer of the court, 
Bernard J, Ward, claimed he'was for¬ 
bidden to reveal which judge made 
which appointments, but he did say 
that judge O'Day had recommended 
three of the new members, Judge Peery 
ten and Judge Weinberger seven, 

* New rulings 

What about the long-standing regu¬ 
lation that members live in the districts 
they serve? Judge O'Day told the 
Guardian he has endeavored to comply 
with it, r, since that decision came 
down, " “That decision 11 refers to re¬ 


cent rulings by Federal District Judges 
Peckham and Zirpoli that inductions from 
draft boards without a majority of resi¬ 
dents could not be enforced. 

(Earlier this year, O'Day re commended 
at least two board members who dp not 
live in the districts they serve. More re¬ 
cently, the SF Examiner reports, he did 
suggest two prospective members, not 
yet approved by the Governor, who live 
in the proper districts,) 

But it's too late for reform through 
judicial appointments. In the past two 
years, judges made an unusually large 
number of appointments, because the 
Selective Service ordered all boards en¬ 
larged to five members, from an average 
of four in 1967. From now on, vacancies 
will be infrequent. 

If the judges had chosen properly the 
21 recent appointees, plus three others for 
current vacancies, all boards but one 
could now have at least a majority of 
resident members- Instead, theyap^ 
pointed only seven who live in their 
boards' districts. 

Shuffle-board 

Ironically, five more draft districts 
(38, 39, 40, 43 and 44 — mostly well- 
to-do) could have a majority of resident 
members tomorrow if members were 
simply shuffled to different boards. But 
judge O'Day says he does not have the 
power to reassign members once the 
Governor has approved their nominations. 
Col, Richard Davis, area Selective 
Service coordinator, says a reassignment: 
of members "would have to come out of 
our National Headquarters," 

Appeal 

But local Selective Service officials 
are even less amenable to draft board re¬ 
form than the Presiding Judges. They in¬ 
sist that the residence regulation does not 
have the force of law. Col. Davis told 
the Guardian the boards are rT !egal as far 
as the Selective Service is concerned," 
Only a successful appeal to the Ninth 
Circuit, or the U,S, Supreme Court, 
would force the Selective Service to 
abide by its own regulations and make 
the draft boards representative. 

For if a higher court rules that the 
residence regulation is mandatory, then 
thousand of inductions from boards as 
currently constituted will be unenforce¬ 
able. 

Meanwhile, challenges to the resi- 
residence regulation have caused chaos at 
the District level of Federal Courts. 

From nearby offices in San Francisco's 
Federal building, two judges (Peckham 
and Zirpoli) have ruled that boards with 
non-resident members are illegal, while 
two other judges (Sweigert and Harris) 
have ruled that they are not. 

But even before the Sweigert and 
Hands decisions, Col. Davis reiterated 
the hardline policy, "We are not partic- 
larly interested in the decisions until 
they have been proven or approved by 
the Supreme Court. 11 

Roulette 


Phil Ziegler, the lawyer who is ap¬ 
pealing judge Sweigert's conviction of 
Jack Nussbaum, says the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals has already agreed to 
hear the case. But he says two to eight 
months may elapse before the decision 
comes down* 

Three of the 10 Ninth Circuit Judges- 
-assigned at random—will hear the case, 
and the outcome will depend partly on 
whether they happen to be liberal or 
Conservative. 

Meanwhile, judges from all over the 
country have been calling the District 
Court judges for advice on legal prece¬ 
dents to decide a deluge of cases chal¬ 
lenging local draft boards, 

THE END 
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To renew the city means to remove the people... 


- continued from page ! 
visors authorized an additional 
5,500 units of public housing, 
but the Public Housing Admini¬ 
stration claims it cannot find 
sites on which to build. 

Displaced persons 

In the project area, 92 resi¬ 
dential structures and more than 
3,000 hotel rooms in 43 residen¬ 
tial hotels will be demolished. 
These house 3,165 single persons 
and 253 families. Many axe poor 
and elderly; 62 per cent of the 
families belong to minority 
groups. 

(An Agency survey of the pro¬ 
ject area residents showed that 
53 per cent of the single persons 
have an average monthly income 
of $200 or less, and 85 per cent 
make less than $400 per month. 
Of the families, 22 per cent have 
monthly incomes of $200 or fess 
and 51 per cent make under $4GQ J 

All available public housing 


Guitar Instruction 


blues, folk begin. Sc adv. 
$3 per x h hr. 
group rale avail, 
668-9715 Jeffery Sher 




has been absorbed by 4,000 sin¬ 
gle individuals displaced from 
Western Addition I (Japanese 
Cultural and Trade Center) and 
Western Addition II housing de¬ 
velopments. So the Yerba Buena 
residents must move to private 
accommodations. Few will be 
able to move back to Yerba Bue¬ 
na once the project is completed 
because only 276 residential 
units (for single elderly people) 
are planned for the project srea. 

In a letter to the Mayor’s Of¬ 
fice of Aging on Sept, 2, 1969, 
the Redevelopment Agency bo¬ 
asted it "is highly sensitive to* 
environmental factors in order 
to provide for suitable reloca¬ 
tion of the elderly and non-eld- 
erly, t! However, the Agency’s 
relocation program reflects an 
unrealistic and insensitive ap¬ 
praisal of San Francisco’s hous¬ 
ing situation. 

Based on two studies by E m M f 1 
Schaffran & Co. in 1963 and 1967, 
the Redevelopment Agency has 
begun moving people to residen¬ 
tial hotels in the Tenderloin dis¬ 
trict and Chinatown (the latter, 
the most densely populated spot 
in America, next to parts of 
Manhattan Island). 

To substantiate its promise 
to relocate all project area res¬ 
idents in "decent, safe and sani¬ 
tary housing within their means 31 
as required by HUB, the Redev¬ 
elopment Agency claimed 
"qualified City Inspectors have 
found over 150 hotels in suitable- 
relocation areas with standard 
rooms at prices which project 
area residents can afford, " 

The Agency refuses to rele^e 
a full list of the 150 hotels, but 
has cited 20 which it considers 
1T principal re loc ation resources, rt 
"On a given day in August, 1969, " 
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THE WORLD'S 

LEADING BRANDS 

ADC 

ALTEC 

AMPEX 

At 

1ARZILAY 

BOGEN 

DUAL 

DYNA 

EMPIRE 

FISHER 

GARRARD 

HK 

JB LANSING 
KOSS 
McIntosh 
marantz 

MIRACORD 

PICKERING 

RECTILINEAR 

REVOX 

SCOTCH 

scon 

SHERWOOD 

SHURE 

SONY 

STANTON 

SUPERSX 

TEAC 

THORENS 

UNIVERSITY 

UTC 

WHARFDALE 
AND MANY OTHERS < 


Hifi/: 


stereo 

AT CHAIN STORE PRICES 

A huge variety of quality compo¬ 
nents to suit your audio require¬ 
ments and your budget! Before you 
buy any hi-fi equipment, drop in 
and check our low prices! 

EXPERT COMPONENT 
REPAIR SERVICE 

<3hf 

(SaAKlfi. 

FISHER ELECTRONICS 

OAKLAND: 520-13th STREET. . 834-8291 

BERKELEY - 2461 SHATTUCK AVE.. . .. 043-3768 

SAN FRANCESCO - 2298 FILLMORE STREET. ♦♦ .567-7800 
MOUNTAIN VIEW - 1347 W. EL CAM]NO REAL 968-8214 


the letter said, ’‘the selected ho¬ 
tels had a vacancy of 183 rooms 
or a percentage of 11.8. 11 

On Oct, 29, the Human 
Eights Commission issued its 
own study of the Agency's re¬ 
location plan and found several 
inconsistencies. For example, 
using the average number of 
rooms per hotel found in the 
Schaffran Report (which was53) 
and multiplying that by ISO ho¬ 
tels, the Commission figured a 
total of 7,950 rooms. Even if 
11.8 per cent of those rooms ™tre 
vacant- and assuming all hotels 
accept minority residents—this 
provides only 938 vacant hotel 
rooms for the 3,165 displaced 
persons. 

No vacancy 

The Commission surveyed the 
list of 20 hotels on Sept. 23 and 
checked the Agency figures: 

"Of the 12 hotels on the list with 
permits of occupancy for which 
we had telephone numbers, only 
two had any vacancies on the 
days we called, " Among the 877 
single rooms in the 12 hotels, 
two hotels had one vacant room 
each. This is a vacancy rate 
approaching zero* 

What accounts for the discrep¬ 
ancies in the reports? Evidently, 
the Commission and Agency sim¬ 
ply used different figures. For 
example, the Commission found 
one hotel with a temporary per¬ 
mit of occupancy for 30 rooms. 
The Department of Public Works 
lists 99 rooms and the hotel it¬ 
self lists 95* Yet the Redevel¬ 
opment Agency reported 173 
rooms and 77 vacancies. 

The Commission reported 
that the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment records 1,282 single rooms 
in 18 of the 20 hotels* (One ho¬ 
tel has only apartments and is 
therefore not comparable, ) 
However, 227 of these rooms 

are in hotels with recorded code * 
violations, thus unacceptable by 
HUD for relocation. Subtract¬ 
ing these leaves 1, CSS rooms. 

Even if 11.8 per cent of these 
1,055 rooms were vacant, the 
hotels would have only 124 va¬ 
cancies. 

In addition, the Agency uses 
a "turnover factor 11 to figure 
available housing: 

®the agency calls each hotel on 
the list between one and two o' 
clock—regular hotel checkout 
hours--and asks for the number 
of vacancies: 



Inside a South-of-Market residential Hotel. 


Photo by Tony Rogers 


^it then totals the vacancies for 
all hotels- 

©then, it assumes the rooms will 
"turnover" or be vacated some 
arbitrary number of times a year 
—usually four. 

Thus, the agency would mul¬ 
tiply the 183 vacancies it repor¬ 
ted by four, then multiply that 
by three (since relocation con¬ 
tinues for three years) and arrive 
at a total of 2,196 vacancies. 

If the actual vacancy rate ap¬ 
proaches zero as in San Fianciscq 
"turnover " becomes a game of 
musical chairs with one chair for 
each player. If all the players 
move, there is a 100 per cent 
turnover, but zero vacancy. If 
some chairs are demolished 
while the players move, some 
players will have to double up 
or be left standing. 

Even HUD no longer accepts 
the credibility of "turnover" 
factors. In Regional Circular 
907, HUD said: Turnover "has 
very limited applicability, if 


any, in ascertaining relocation 
housing resources... it is only 
the excess units—or vacancies— 
which can be considered as sup¬ 
plying relocation housing resour¬ 
ces. " 

Fair housing 

"Turnover" ignores internal 
movements within the city—and 
discrimination against minority 
groups* The Schaffran 1963 re¬ 
port dismissed the problem of 
racial discrimination, stating 
the Rum ford Fair Housing Bill 
would open formerly discrimina¬ 
tory housing to all, 

"Turnover" also discounts new 
people moving to San Francisco 
and assumes the Agency can 
"capture" vacancies before others 
get to them. 

HUD requires that in a city 
- continued on page 9 


WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 

a seminar and workshop 

By Bruce B. Brugmann: M. S. (Columbia University); 
Editor/Publisher — San Francisco Bay Guardian; 
teacher—Graduate School of Journalism, U.C. Berkeley. 

Every phase of newspaper and magazine writing; originating 
the idea, submitting queries to editors, investigative reporting, 
interviewing techniques, developing the article, use of photos 
and artwork, writing, editing, and selling the finished product. 
(Emphasis on local markets.) For beginning writers and those 
working in journalism, public relations, publicity, or related 
fields. Guest speakers. 

Sat., 9:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. Jan. 10 to Mar. 14 
$50 for 10 sessions — 1070 Bryant 5t. r San Francisco 
For further information contact Mrs. Johnson UN 1 -9600. 

Limited enrollment doses Jan t T 


SASHIE’S 

Old & Recent Boohs * Paper Backs 
1st Editions • Cinema Bks, ■ Posters 
Sold & Sought 

546 TorovaI, S,F. 564-4244 
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. in San Francisco's Yerba 



In front of one of the Redevelopment Agency's "principal relocation 
resource" Hotels, The El Dorado, 150 9th St, 


Guardian's 
Press Club Award 


Buena project 


Blair Paltridge, layout editor 
of the S an Francisco Bay Guard¬ 
ian, has won the first place cash 
award of $250 in "Pulitzer WesV* 
the San Francisco Press Club f s 
!8th annual Professional News¬ 
paper awards competition. 

Judges unanimously found 
Paltridge’s Dec, 24, 1968 
Guardian story the "best news 
story in a non-daily newspaper 
in the Bay Area* 11 The story, 
titled "The Exposeis Exposed l", 
analyzed the composition of 18 
San Francisco grand juries from 
1950 to 1968 and found that they 
"are grossly discriminatory and 
unre presentati ve—economically 
sod ally , ethnically, geographi¬ 
cally and occupationally." 

This story is believed :o be 
the first comprehensive analysis: 
of grand juries here and, with 
the exception of a similar in¬ 
vestigation of local draft board% 
has stirred the most reaction of 
any Guardian investigative 
story. 

The Guardian is the only non¬ 
daily ever to win "Pulitzers" 
three years in succession in the I 


history of the competition and* 
last year, the only non-daily 
ever to win more than one 
award in one competition* City 
Editor Creighton H. Churchill 
last year won second place with 
his story on the economics of 
hip ajt and Jack Lind, a con¬ 
tributor, won third place for his 
story on the scramble for war 
bodies among Bay Are a under¬ 
takers. 

In 1967, Publisher Bruce B, 
Brugmann won a second place 
for his story, "Rockefeller's 
City-in-the-bay may be sink¬ 
ing, " of how the Rockefeller/ 
Crocker/Ideal Cement interests 
sought quietly to secure clear 
title to thousands of acres of the 
South Bay for development. 

Paltridge was one of seven Bay 
Area reporters, editors and 
cameramen who won awards 
totaling $1,7S0 in Gang Dinner 
ceremonies Friday night pepfc. 
26, 1969) at the Press Club, 

The competition, with 160 ent¬ 
ries, was open to staff members 
of newspapers in nine Bay Area 
counties. 


- continued from page 8 

with less than three per cent va¬ 
cancy, as in San Francisco, hou¬ 
sing demolished by redevel¬ 
opment must be replaced in the 
projects on a one-to-one basis. 

Ignoring this, the SF Redev¬ 
elopment Agency plans to house 
only 276 people in Yerba Buena— 
while displacing more than 
4,000, 

Many urban renewal projects 
across the country, including 
Yerba Buena, assume that once 
tom down, slums disappear. 

This is seldom true. "Renewal 11 
only shifts the slum to adjacent 
or other poor neighborhoods. 

The shortage of lew-rent housing 
caused by the demolition en¬ 
courages landlords to split up 
dwellings and raise rents, charg¬ 
ing what the traffic will bear. 

Higher rent 

A SF Redevelopment Agency 
survey of the first 200 families 
and individuals relocated out of 
Yerba Buena Center revealed 
that 80 per cent paid higherrents 
and only 10 per cent lower, with 
10 per cent unchanged. 

Razing a slum and replacing 
it with a luxury hotel for tourists, 
office buildings, theaters, sports 
stadiums and parking lots, while 
jamming thousands of poor peo¬ 
ple into already crowded hous¬ 
ing, breeds resentment of a type 
which no modem city can now 
afford. 

The project has Important 
public consequences, yet only 
three public hearings have been 
held on Yerba Buena Center: one 
before the Redevelopment Agen¬ 
cy, two before the Board of 
Supervisors. 

Although the Agency has e- 
vaded detailing its plans pub¬ 
licly, it's easy to discern their 
direction—towards less housing 
and more commercial, enter¬ 
tainment and parking facilities, 

For example, at the Redevel¬ 
opment Agency’s hearing on Arg. 
24, 1965 (of which a record was 
made), Executive Director Jus¬ 
tin Hermann said: "I think it is 
a foregone conclusion about 
theateis. There will be no the¬ 
aters planned for this particular 


plaza* 11 Yet, four years later in 
the developers 1 brochure for 
Yerba Buena, a 2,100 seat the¬ 
ater suddenly appears, 

A luxury hotel 

Similarly, HUD has never ap¬ 
proved including a hotel in the 
project. In 1955, the Redevel¬ 
opment Agency planned four 
hotels, HDD wrote Hermann and 
told him it could not permit nav 
hotels without a special feasi¬ 
bility report. Hermann replied 
that all hotels would be deleted 
from the plan. 

The feasibility report was 
never prepared. It would have 
had to justify demolishing 3,000 
rooms in 43 hotels to build the 
one 800-1,000 room luxury hotel 
which appeared in the plans four 
years later as the focal point of 
Yerba Buena's convention center. 

The Agency has ignored other 
federal requirements. In its ap¬ 
plication to HUD for a $50 mil¬ 
lion loan and grant, the Agency 
admittedly violated the Federal 
Housing Act pect, R 215) by not 
consulting minority group organ¬ 
izations. 

Since civil rights leaders had 
staunchly opposed the relocation 
plans for Western Addition H, 
the Agency said it would be "in¬ 
appropriate to submit the Relo¬ 
cation Program for Yerba Buena 
Center for consideration by these 
groups presently, n 

So the Redevelopment Agency 
pushes a plan the community has 
had little chance to review or 
help develop. It has never sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Super¬ 
visors, who supposedly must ap¬ 
prove the final project, a plan 
with a hotel or a theater. Nor 
have the Supervisors ever agreed 
to demolish all existing resident¬ 
ial structures. 

Superblock 

What effect will this complex 
have on the city? 

In comparison to the lively 

districts like North Beach, China¬ 
town—or even the Mission— 
which have made San Francisco 
famous, it is obvious Yerba Bue¬ 
na will have the effect of a frhn- 
hattan superblock. 

The Center will not relate to 
the city around it and could just 


as well be built on Alcatraz Is¬ 
land, It is too self-enclosed a 
unit. The much touted Grand 
Esplanade of shops, one restau¬ 
rant and cultural and trade 
center will be buried in the in¬ 
terior of the Center, beneath the 
parking decks. All that will face 
on the surrounding neighborhood 
is the towering monolith of of¬ 
fice buildings, crowded by day 
and deserted by night, as office 
workers scurry off to the suburbs. 
The Center will depend pri¬ 
marily on a massive, daytime 
influx of out-of-town people* 
Look at similar huge develop¬ 
ments in San Francisco, such as 
the Civic Center, Japanese Cul¬ 
tural and Trade Center or the 
Parkraerced Apartments and one 
can easily see that such projects 
are uniform and lifeless* 

A people place 

Compare a neighborhood like 
North Beach, with its boutiques 
and coffee houses, bookstores, 
supermarkets, laundries, bars. 
People live there and use it 24 
houis a day. 

None of this will be possible 
in Yerba Buena. It will have 
little indigenous population. 

And all existing structures in the 
area will be leveled, the good 
with the bad. In their place, 
uniform, new buildings will be 
erected. 

in other metropolitan centers, 
these grand sweeping designs to 
level acre upon acre of inner- 
city property and raise mauso¬ 
leums of naked concrete have 
nearly come to a halt. They have 
only exacerbated the urban prob¬ 
lems they were designed to 
solve* 

The Redevelopment Agency 
is missing an opportunity to de¬ 
velop an integrated community 
to meet the diverse needs of 
San Francisco or, perhaps, to 
plan carefully the expansion of 
the financial area across Market 
Street, 

Yerba Buena is designed for 
people who do not live in San 
Francisco. It won't belong to 
the city- it will remain aloof, 
luxurious but dead, attractive 
but sterile, recreating the hol¬ 
lowness and helplessness of an 
airport terminal* 

THE END 


<$> 

Car Stick 0ns 

Bright bright colors, strong, for indoor and outdoor 
use. 7 per package; sizes — 7** and 

Send 52 to IMPRESSIONS UNLIMITED 
7 P. O. Box 4703 

Stanford / California 94305 




A model of the Central Blocks area. 




















































...the conspiracy of machine 




- continuedfrom page I 
are really here, however. For weeks 
I've been hearing minors of Mg dem¬ 
onstrations by students and people in 
the movement against these business¬ 
men, and there's something drawing 
me to cover this conference and I 
don 1 ! know what it is. Fart of it is the 
feeling that we're drawing closer and 
closer to the ENEMY, You'd think we 
were casting for a movie* You re¬ 
member bull connors with his dogs. 
Thanks very much, bull, thank you 
for coming but you're only a tool.., 
next] Clark kerr, Clark keir isn't evil 
enough. Thanks a lot for coming, 
dark. Bob macaamara, no, macgeorge 
bundy? Impossible name. No, Then 
where is the enemy? I need one, for 
there's something wrong with the feel 
of politics these days, the vibes: are 
wrong and the energy low, and I'm 
feeling the focus of my attention, turn 
inward to a smaller world—a girl, 
friends, work, practicing breathing 
from the deep part of my body, feel¬ 
ing my body tingling again, remind¬ 
ing me it's there. 

And walk up California street in 
the sun toward the fairmont on mon¬ 


day, a little euphoric, a little guilty 
about it, watching the demonstrate is 
march up the sidewalks under strict 
control of the police, after a long 
trek from Washington square park 
where the march began. An office 
girl looks admiringly at a mexican 
student, dashing in a bush hat and 
black beard, she says something to 
her friend,probably something lasci¬ 
vious, and both girls giggle, but most 
of the people in the financial district 
look like they think this is only an¬ 
other of a series of capers put on by 
crazies—wasn't there a demonstration 
against english muffins or something 
this spring?—and they don't take us 
seriously. How can they? Everything, 
even politics, is a spiritual process to 
us* We look people in the eyes, trying 
to make contact with souls, and 
straight people can't relate to it. 

But don't say the delegates aren't 
interested, A dozen or more of them 
are standing in the courtyard of the 
mark hopMns hotel across the street, 
watching the police herd the students 
from comer to comer and along the 
sidewalks. Two swiss industrialists are 
talking in a Jetstream of french in 
which 1 suddenly catch the words 
'stark naked; 1 there is apparently no 
longer an equivalent for this phrase in 
french. 

There is the president of the new 
york chemical bank, a tall, unfriendly 
looking man, 'Why are you out vie?' 

I ask him, 'To see what makes people 
like you tick, f he answers in a brutal 
tone, A bearded student, his arms 
around his girl, drawls to her, ' why 
don't you grab his tush, baby, see if 
he's a real man?' The banker glares 
at the student. 'You touch me and 
['ll give you...' The girl says softly, 
'would you hit me too?' 

On the other hand, who can resist 
talking to an actual industrialist? 
There's everything—the tight, disap¬ 
proving mouth, the expensive looking 
suit, the seamed face-and soon the 


delegates are surrounded by students 
who want to argue. Are you con¬ 
cerned in europe about the pollution 
problem? is the question to the two 
swiss, 'Very much so,' one of them 
says patronizingly, 'for example, 
we're stocking the lakes fed by water 
from industrial plants with trout, and 
we have remote television cameras 
watching the lakes all the time, so 
that when the trout die, perhaps of 
oxygen starvation, we immediately 
check the water from the factories. 1 

System and profit 

Another student is talking to two 
men representing raisin growers of 
southern California. 'Are you aware 
that DDT is polluting the whole world? 
They've found traces of it in fish in 
ant arctic a, ' 

'What's your alternative?' the dele¬ 
gate demands, 'How do you control 
insects, disease?' He laughs as if only 
a madman would suggest banninghard 
insecticides. Then he continues, 'and 
who's your authority about the dan^rs 
of DDT?' The student mentions a 
scientist who teaches at Stanford. 'Yes, 
we know him,' answers the delegate, 
'and we know a dozen other men who 
say he doesn't know what he's talking 
about,' And ho names a few of them. 
His attitude is very assured, he doesn't 
act as if he's on the defensive at all. 
He goes on, 'do you have any idea how 
restricted the commercial use of DDT 
is? Go to the state entomologists and 
read the regulations about it. That's 
the state. ' 

'But you control them,' the student 
bursts out, 'they'll say anything you 
want them to I' Oh well, the business¬ 
men shrugging their shoulders seem to 
say, now he *s accusing m of conspiracy, 
and they visibly lose interest in the 
conversation. 

So the students know why the busi¬ 
nessmen are here--and they can iden¬ 
tify the characteristics of the new 
world: system and profit, Eustaquio 
escandon, president of a mexican 
pharmaceuticals firm, gets up in a 
panel on the climate of investment in 
foreign countries and says emotionally 
that free enterprise capitalism has a 
long history of plundering poor coun¬ 
tries all over the world. He doesn't 
quite dare say 'america' so he uses 
code, but everybody knows exactly 
who he means, and the room is sud¬ 
denly ablaze with anti-american re¬ 
marks and sentiment—two Pakistani 



bankers sitting beside me are nodding 
at each other and furiously making 
notes. 


imperialism 

A, romeo horton of the bank of 
liberia, vague, middle-aged, safe, is 
called on by the leader of the panel 
to defend the american system. He 
tells a pointless joke that puzzles us. 
Several men get up and leave. Then 
he joins ungratefully in the anti- 
american chorus, saying the under¬ 
developed countries aren't going to 
submit to economic domination in 
exchange for political domination. 

This is exactly the point of the whole 
conference. He stops talking and there 
is dead silence from the americans in 
the room, though the mexicans are 
murmuring and the Pakistani are still 
nodding. 

It takes 15 to 20 years to make a 
skilled worker out of a filipino, says 
an investment corporation executive 
from that country, and when you think 
of the importance of a highly trained 
work force you have to wonder what 
the poor countries will do in the fixture. 
Where will this industrial work force 
come from? His solution Is to have the 
schools intensify their efforts to instill 
a work ethic in the youth—'conditioned 
to work' is his exact phrase—and to 
get them into the labor market earlier. 

He goes on to happier subjects as 
he talks about management training* 
The country is establishing a graduate 
school for managers with faculty drawn 
from all of asia, full of 'prestigious 
professors', very high-class, and a 
curriculum patterned after harvard or 
wharton school of business. His voice 
is animated and creamy as he talks 
about management training procedures, 
but he mispronounces 'wharton. 1 

It is frightening to realize that the 
management of ideas, along with the 
allocation of resources, will almost 
certainly be a critical task of business 
in the 70's, Jacques maisonrouge, the 
french president of IBM international, 
tells us this in a voice that's a curious 
mixture of business and computer jar¬ 
gon and a tiny, delicious accent. He's 
typical of executives of the 'multi¬ 
national' company— a company with 
manufacturing branches in many coun¬ 
tries, a company with a 'global out¬ 
look. Most such companies are well 
aware of the desirability of having 
native bom managers, and he himself 
is a symbol--and he stresses the word- 
-of that policy. 

Personnel problems 

Another industrialist, an Italian, 
describes recruiting problems in a 
facility of his company ia vera cruz, 
mexico., His company used only a 
dozen 'seed 1 personnel from the home 
office to start the plant and most of 
them have already returned to Italy. 
The other executives were young mex- 
icans- -because older men can't adapt 
to change well or quickly—and of 
course only the well-off mexican 
youngster would have the necessary 
technical background in the first place, 
so in a sense his company was cer¬ 
tainly a status quo institution no mat¬ 
ter what, but nevertheless they tried 
to get men who showed some concern 
for the well-being of the country, and 
they were careful to get men who re¬ 
late well as a group. 

And since the problems of interna- 
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The International Industrialists' Conference at the Fairmont Hotel 


es and uncontrollable energy 


tional business are so complex—just 
think of the money situation of the 
world, to take one example — and 
therefore inter-related, it requires little 
imagination to visualize in the future 
a class of internationa l managers whose 
actions won't be dictated by any other 
conspiracy than that of machines and 
uncontrollable energy. 

Three years ago in belgium, all the 
young men were trying to get jobs 
with glamourous IBM, but now re¬ 
cruiting has become much harder for 
that company and many europeans are 
very frightened of american system, 
says rocca, the Italian industrialist, 
for they understand riiat you can't take 
just a little technology and hope to 
survive in today's world- He has beau¬ 
tifully cared-forskin, he chain-smokes 
as we sit talking in blum's coffee shop. 
He thinks europe will probably be 
socialist in ten years—an opinion 
shared by several of the top business¬ 
men in europe—but he thinks that 
technology has a power much more 
frightening than the conscious inten¬ 
tions of businessmen. They're riding 
the tiger just like everybody else. 

His 16 year-old son is a confirmed 
maoist who reads rosa luxembourg, 
thinks herbert m arcus e is a liberal cop- 
out and wanders around europe all 
summer, like hundreds of thousands 
of other students, hitch-hiking roman¬ 
tically to romania in the rain. This 
boy acts unconsciously as if he were 
in a godard movie—perhaps 'la-chin- 
oise, 1 in which the world is a place of 
bright colors, sharp edges and clearly 
defined reality. 

Fantasia of revolt 

This simplification of the world 
destroys the effectiveness of student 
movements, rocca says, the students 
wander around europe in a fantasia of 
worker's revolutions, sexual revolu¬ 
tions, cultural revolutions, but when 
they get married they begin to think 
different. Or they find that there are 
power-hungry students, just as there 
are power-hungry businessmen. Then 
the students begin to think different. 

Or they look around to discover 
that in fact no s ystem works—neither 
the russian one, where the intourist 
guides may confide to you (if they 
think they can trust you) that the rus- 
sian people feel like prisoners, nor 
the Jugoslavian one, where the govern¬ 
ment is desperate to get german plant 
managers who know how to run a fac¬ 
tory, nor the Chinese one, nor the 
Cuban one, nor even the Swedish one, 
which is to o small to m atter an d which 
has frigid women, ,. All in all, the 
students are glad enough to return e- 
ventually to their physics courses in 
the universities* *. 

Everyone stands aside to watch'—the 
students of europe, the workers, men 
like rocca (who sees no hope in the 
world), the american students, no 
matter how much they gyrate, even 
some american businessmen, like 
william vaughn, chief officer of east- 
man kodak. His company has sales in 
the billions every year but he can't 
stop the Vietnam war. He may not be 
able to stop it, but he can certainly 
talk about it--he talks about virtually 
nothing else in a 2-hour interview I 
have with him. He's intense, he plays 
continually with his cigar, he knocks 
his name plate to the floor and finally 
I get him to talk ibout the subject of 
the conference. 


He has no quarrel with the com¬ 
plaint of the students that the business 
world and the whole free enterprise 
system must undergo 'radical transfor¬ 
mations*' The trouble is, he goes on 
intensely, nervously, that the students 
don't realize how hard the job is. He 
has no respect for the students anyway, 
he says, they talked to him the day 
before in language he never expected 
to be used against him, and what in¬ 
sights have they contributed ? Vietnam, 
the plight of black people and the na¬ 
ture of the universities, I give him 
for starters. He grunts and goes on* 

A poor boy 

I must remember, he reminds me, 
that the men at this conference are 
not owners, but managers of firms. 
He's typical. A poor boy. Worked his 
way through school. Never had any¬ 
thing unless he worked for it. He apol- 
gizes for talking like horatio alger. 

All right, instead of consumer 
goods being produced in a free market 
of competition, suppose you have a, 
planning department that says, we 
need a hydro-electric plant more than 
we need shoes, so we'll do the plant. 

It is naive to think that this method 
works better than any other method. 
You have the same bureaucracy, and 
men are going to treat each other jnst 
the same. Is it better anywhere else? 
Where? 

And then the students come in. 
They don't say try to make it work, 
they say abolish the whole system l 
What? when we have nothing to re¬ 
place it? He knows many men, he 
says, who simply do not understand 
what the students are hollering about. 
Business isn't all good, of course, but 
many of the men feel themselves to 
be genuinely interested in progress for 
all people. They create jobs where 
there were none before. 

Who benefits? 

His very company has a facility in 
south africa, and he is always getting 
letters from church groups admonishing 
him for doing business with south 
africa. In the first place, there are 
a hundred black people there with 
jobs, who wouldn't have them other¬ 
wise — and in the second place, what 
will he tell his stockholders if he re¬ 
fuses on moral grounds to do business 
with south africa? Whom will they not 
be boycotting, if every church group 


decides to protest somethin g or other? 

There is an enormous difference 
between the developed countries and 
the underdeveloped ones* And every¬ 
body has this almost unconscious 
dream that there is going to be a 
meeting someday where everything 
will finally be worked out for the 
benefit of all and we will move to¬ 
gether into the future. Well, he says, 
there isn't going to be any such meet¬ 
ing. He falls silent. 

I'm thinking of the political situ¬ 
ation all over the world, of capital 
financing problems, of the ignorance 
and illiteracy of the developing na¬ 
tions, of the demands of the ameri¬ 
can mechanism, of the weakness, the 
greediness and the fallibility of men, 
and I'm silent too, I came into this 
interview with the intention of finding 
the enemy and recording his words, 
but he isn't an ENEMY, he's a man 
standing and watching like most every¬ 
body else. 

And what about those who are 
riding the tiger? That evening, in the 
fairmont lobby, the delegates to the 
conference are in evening jackets. 
They and their wives stroll across the 
black-and-red carpet. The pastel 
gowns of the women sparkle with bright 
stones. Outside, about 200 students 
parade on the sidewalk across the 
street, and the san francisco police 
are deployed on the pacific union club 
wall, shoving students off with their 
nightsticks, like scraping a railing 
clear of birdshit, and ho, ho, ho chi 
minh, n-l-f is going to win is crack¬ 
ling in the san francisco evening, but 
softly crackling because the evening is 
so soft, the green trees, the lights and 
file mist. 

Cop and capitalists 

'Smoke your cigarettes, pigs, you 
don't have much longer. You think 


people are stupid—they're not l 1 the 
students are yelling. A policeman turns 
to a delegate. 'We don't think it, we 
know it,' he chuckles. A Chinese po¬ 
liceman looks curiously at me, I don't 
think I've even ever seen a Chinese 
policeman before. 

The California street cable car 
clangs romantically, cruising at 12 
miles an hour over the crest of nob hill., 
Delegates walk by, talking in foreign 
languages. I see signs saying ' I found 
real peace in jesus' and another dele¬ 
gate walks past, looking at me with a 
secret, knowing smile on his face. 

'They get rich, poor folks die, 1 the 
students chant, 'Everything all right?' 
a businessman asks a cop. 'Everything 
fine, 1 the cop answers. An american 
delegate comes up and slaps the cop 
on the shoulder. 'Thank you,' he says, 
and the cop answers ' just a demonstra¬ 
tion, ' I look across the street at the 
students and think how young they look 
and how beautiful, but on this side of 
the street the taxis keep rolling up, 
discharging rich people. 

THE END 
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An appeal from the publisher 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


GUARDIAN 


Dear Friends of the Guardian, 

Four years ago, the Guardian founders asked these questions in their editorial prospectus: "Is it possible today to start a 
good newspaper, free of the cliches of contemporary journalism, full of facts, ideas and ideas about facts, that challenge 
the readers’ intelligence and imagination? Is it possible, as every newsman worth his salt has dreamed of, to start another 
paper like the Manchester Guardian? Are there readers and advertisers enough to support such a publication? Can it be 
done in the San Francisco Bay area? 1 ' 

The answers have been coming in during the 3 1/2 years we've been publishing the Guardian. We think we've almost proven 
our case. We've successfully completed the first stage of our development and established the Guardian in San Francisco as 
a strong independent newspaper* 

Despite the crushing problems of starting a publication in a major city with Superchron's media monopoly, the Guardian has 
built from scratch a newspaper that has attracted readership, advertising, public respect and professional recognition. We've 
built our reputation on: 

(1) Incisive, carefully re searched investigations into major Bay Area institutions—BART, Candlestick Park, the PUC, 
Juvenile Hall, PGSE, draft boards, grand juries, the agri-business/water/utility complex, Whitaker and Baxter and the grape 
growers, even the Dave Brower establishment at the Sierra Club and the Warrea Hinckle/Bob Scheer establishment at Ramparts. 
Our grand jury probe just won first place for investigative reporting in the San Francisco Press Club's "Pulitzer of the West" 
Newspaper awards competition—our third straight Press Club award for investigative reporting. 

(2) Articulating maj or political and cultural trends. We were the first Bay Area paper to back Pete McCloskey, then a 
little known Peninsula attorney, in the Shirley Temple congressional race. We were the first California newspaper to back 
Sen. McCarthy for president. We're the only publication around crusading loudly against the powerful forces moving to 

Tran, am erica" the skyline and to "Manhattamze" the city of Sau Francisco. We've consistently and responsibly criticized 
the Vietnam war since our first,issue. We were doing conservation/ecology stories long before they became fashionable. 

(3) Makin g newsjmd getting results by printing stories nobody else will print: SP's hocus pocus with its train schedules to 
destroy its rail passenger service, Superchron's use of private dicks in its FCC hearings on KRON. We fight battles nobody else 
will fight, challenging Superchron on its home turf, battling PGSE over its $30 million a year "power" grab from San Francisco. 

(4) Injecting stories and ideas into the political and intellectual bloodstream of the San Francisco/Berkeley/Stanford area. 
Many Guardian stories, like our grand jury, Superchron and draft investigations, have become national stories. Example: two 
years ago, we did the first detailed expose in the U. S * on the gross inequities and discrimination of local draft boards. This 
research provided the basis for two precedent-setting decisions by two local federal court judges challenging the legality 

of many draft boards. 

This kind of publishing* done with nerve and verve and humor, has prompted Joseph Lyford of Cal's Graduate School of 
Journals m to call us "The best newspaper of its kind in the country. rf It has prompted press critic Ben Bagdikian to write, 

"Your paper is a breath of fresh air and the most lively and careful criticism of the media I've seen anywhere. If there was 
something like it in every city, we'd have a better and more responsive commercial press, and a better and more responsive 
civic government, 1 wish you had 100 identical siblings with a compulsion to lose money doing good, " 

We have, as Bagdikian suggests, lost money doing good. We've had to fight soaring costs without being able to raise our ad 
and circulation rates. We've had enormous difficulty competing for advertising against Superchron: the Examiner /Chronicle 
joint agency monopoly, through their combined circulation and their ability to fix advertising rates illegally, gobble up 
most of the city's available newspaper ad revenues, 

WE NEED YOUR HELP* NOW, 

We need money to publish more regularly, to carry more pages, to put more critics and reporters in the field* Most important, 
San Francisco needs more investigative reporting with the special Guardian imprint of insight, factual reliability, lively 
writing and results. In short; more Guardian pressure. 

One good newspaper can be a majority. With our strategic audience and solid editorial reputation, we think we can move this 
city. We want to publish a detailed investigation of insurance companies; "Get the war machine off campus, 11 a profile of the 
University of California as a munitions dump; an expose of Stanford/SRI involvement in Vietnam; an analysis of the politics 
of smog and water pollution; "The city that was, 11 a survey of the coming destruction of San Francisco; more Reagan, Alioto 
and Unruh watching. 

And, we pledge, more humor and satire. As H,L, Mencken said, ,T One horselaugh is worth ten thousand syllogisms. It is not 
only more effective; it is also vastly more intelligent. 11 
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Put your subscription/membership check in the enclosed envelope and send 
it to us by return mail. That simple step, by you, will help make the 
Guardian more influential, will put you on the front lines with a newspaper 
that can change the quality of political life in San Francisco, perhaps in 
America. 

Sincerely, 


BSB:jd 


Bruce B. Boigmann 
Publisher 
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Be a Guardian Angel 


I understand that the Guardian, if it is to publish more fre¬ 
quently and to undertake the ambitious editorial programs out¬ 
lined in the publisher's letter, needs a group of sustaining 
patrons. 

As a Guardian Angel, 1 will be contributing substantially to 
the Guardian’s financial and editorial base, i will receive, as a 
token of the Guardian’s appreciation, the following: 


Please enroll me as a Guardian Angel. 

I enclose □ $50 - n$100 - □ $250 

Name _ _ _ 1 ___ 

Address _ ___ _ 

City, State & Zip ___ 

As a gift membership for a friend, I enclose □ $50 - □ $100 - □ $250 

Name ___ 

Address ___ 

City, state & zip .__ 



□ Send a gift card 

$50 membership $100 membership $250 membership 


GO issue subscription 
five 24 issue free gift sub¬ 
scriptions 

invitations to the Guardian's 
Christmas and Spring festivities, 
choice of two prints by Earl 
Thailander, Dan O’Neill, Bob 
Bastian or Morrie “Wee Pals” 
Turner, autographed and suit¬ 
able forframing. 


GO issue subscription 
eight 24 issue free gift subscrip¬ 
tions 

invitations to the Guardian's 
Christmas and Spring festivities, 
choice of three prints by Earl Thol- 
lander, Can O'Neill, Bob Bastian 
or Morrie "Wee Pals" Turner, auto¬ 
graphed and suitable for framing 
fine quality prints of two poems 
by Kenneth Rexroth, Kenneth 
Patchen or Bill Anderson 


GO issue subscription 
ten 24 issue free gift subscrip¬ 
tions 

invitations to the Guardian's 
Christmas and Spring festivities, 
choice of four prints by Ear] 
ThoHander, Dan O'Neill, Bob 
Bastian or Morrie “Wee Pals" 
Turner, autographed and suit¬ 
able forframing. 
fine quality prints of three 
poems by Kenneth Rexroth, 
Kenneth Patchen or Bill Ander¬ 
son 


Be a Guardian giver 


1 wish to help by subscribing/renewing early: 

Enclosed is: □ $5 - 24 issues; □ $7 - 36 issues; □ $10 - 60 is¬ 


Piease subscribe this library/college or high school newspaper/radio 
or TV station/company newspaper/union/conservation group 


sues; □ $25 lifetime (includes 1 gift subscription) 

Name __ 

Address ___ 

City, state & zip _ _ _ _ _ 

Holiday Gift Subscriptions 

Enclosed is □ $5 — 24 issues; □ $7 — 36 issues; □ $10 - 60 issues 
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1. LESLIE SALT: steals'' 460 
acres of valuable South Bay 
sloughs. 

2. DICKS FROM SUPERCHRON: 

KRQN uses private detectives to 
intimidate government witnesses 
in FCC license renewal hearings. 


3, EXPOSERS EXPOSED; probe 
of San Francisco's grand juries 
with a 10 year breakdown show¬ 
ing how they are grossly unrepre¬ 
sentative economically, geo¬ 
graphically & socially. (1969 First 
place Press Club award winner) 


4. MAYOR ALIOTO: supersecret 
deal that lured Jack Shelley out 
and thrust Joe Alioto into 1966 
SF mayor's race. 

5. SF DRAFT BOARDS: only story 
ever published on SF draft boards’ 
discrimination policies. With only 
published list of the 10 boards' 
members, their business & home 
addresses. (Story led to Federal 
Judge Zirpoli's famous draft de¬ 
cision.) 

6. EX/CHR0N MERGER: details 
of how the two papers skipped to 
Carson City to secretly file merg¬ 
er documents. 


7. CANDLESTICK PARK SWIN¬ 
DLE 

8. BART: how it will help Man¬ 
hattan ize San Francisco, where 
the money went, why it won't 
work, why it should never have 
been built. (4 issues—#12,13,14, 
15) 

9. WHITAKER & BAXTER: public 
relations strategy in the grape 
boycott. 

10.SCRAMBLE FOR WAR BODIES: 

local undertakers scramble for 
bodies of returning war dead 
(2 issues—#7 & 8) 1968 Press 
Club award winner 


11. PAUL TAYLOR: grab for water 
by California agribusiness and 
the water plan swindle. (3 issues} 

12. RAMPARTS: revolution with 
limousine service, 

13. BAY FARM ISLAND: fill battle 
with Utah Construction. 

14. SP KNOCKS THE DAYLIGHTS 
OUT OF CALIFORNIA: investi¬ 
gative story details SPs tricks 
with its train schedules to wipe 
out passenger service, 

15. SAN BRUNO MOUNTAIN: 

Crocker/Rockefeller/1 deal Ce¬ 
ment combine want to decapitate 
mountain for a t, city4n-the-43ay. ,t 


































Tenants Union 


The landlords,the cops 
and the people 


By Brian Wiersema 

The Berkeley Tenants Union 
states Its position clearly and 
unequivocally on the walls of 
its Grove Street office. Banners 
proclaim "No More Shit From 
the Landlords” and "Rent is 
Theft. " Of their several de¬ 
mands, only one is non-nego¬ 
tiable: landlords recognize the 
BTU as the tenants’ sole col¬ 
lective bargaining agent. That 
one demand keeps landlords 
and the Tenants Union worlds 
apart. 

"We*re not going to recog¬ 
nize them or anybody, ri Robert 
Snell, business manager of 
Alameda County's Apartment 
House Owners Association told 
the Guardian. "I don’t know 
why we should. We don’t know 
who they are or who they re¬ 
present, We don’t have answers 
to negotiations. There are those 
of us who believe in free enter¬ 
prise and those who don’t," 

The BTU’s primary target 
is the half dozen large realty 
management firms that domi- 
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nate the Berkeley rent picture: 
Values, Inc,, Golden Gate 
Apartments, Larry Shepard Co., 
Coldwe 11-Banker Co,, Cyril 
Stevenson Co, and Mason-Mc- 
Duffie. 

The Tenants Union has had 
some success in forcing indivi¬ 
dual landlords to negotiate. In 
November, ISO people marched 
on Kobos Investment Co. (man¬ 
aged by Golden Gate Apart¬ 
ments ) and persuaded the com¬ 
pany to rescind eviction no¬ 
tices to three families at 3046 
Wheeler St, Through third party 
negotiations with owner Art Kob, 
the BTU convinced the manage¬ 
ment that residents didn’t want 
proposed unit improvements and 
subsequent rent increases. 

Strike 

Meanwhile, the Great Ber¬ 
keley Tenants Strike, initially 
set for mid-November, limps 
along, BTU organizers have been 
circulating strike pledges for 
two months. Each Sunday they 
comb designated sections of 
Berkeley to promote the Union, 
build support and sniff out griev¬ 
ances. To date, about 500 
people have committed them¬ 
selves to withhold rent if real¬ 
tors refuse to negotiate. 

In preparation for the strike 
and possible evictions, the BTU 
has trained 25 volunteer coun¬ 
selors to give basic legal advice 
and refer tenants to lawyers. 
Aided by computers and law 
students, three committees— 
on research, legal problems 
and demands—document land¬ 
lord abuse. 

Union leaders charge the 
large management firms with 
gouging high rents and making 
off with a 25 percent annual 
profit. The realtors deny this 
but refuse to open their books. 

Proving exorbitant profit has 
been BTU researchers 1 toughest 
job. They can point to specific 
cases: a 25 per cent rent in¬ 


crease at 2535 McKinley St., 
for example, where taxes rose 
$664 since 1966 while landlord 
income increased $16, 300, But 
they cannot tabulate gross 
profits, 

Dick Bachenheliner, manager 
of Premium Realty, explained 
to the Guardian the difficulties 
of computing profits: tax forms 
and cash flow cannot be pre¬ 
cisely equated. In his firm’s 15 
unit apartment at 2339 Hilgard 
Ave,, for example, studios 
($125) and one-bedroom apart¬ 
ments ($155) netted $5000 
last year; his tax form showed 
a $3,400 loss after depreciation 
write-offs. 

Also, individual buildings 
vary so greatly in age, tax as¬ 
sessment and rent, Bachen¬ 
he imer said, that comparison 
is tenuous at best. 

Moreover, Bachenheimer 
contends, high rents do not 
necessarily indicate lucrative 
profit. "Most management 
firms in Berkeley are poorly run 
and rent increases are used to 
cover mistakes, 71 he said flatly. 
He noted how few realtors ap¬ 
pealed recent tax assessments* 
"So what if there was an as¬ 
sessment mistake? They couldn’t 
care less. They simply pass the 
increases on to the tenant," 

A liberal among realtors and 
a former foreman of the Contra 
Costa Grand Jury, Bachenheimer 
thinks county assessment practi¬ 
ces warrant investigation. In¬ 
equitable assessments, a primary 
cause of high rents, he attri¬ 
butes to an understaffed and 
outdated assessor’s office. Point¬ 
ing to his tax bills, Bachen¬ 
heimer cited one building as¬ 
sessed at 70 per cent of market 
value, another at 30 per cent. 

"If this sheet is so far off, " he 
asked, "what the hell does the 
whole county look like? 11 

City action 

Rumblings of the Tenants 
Union have prodded the city into 
action. The new Council Com¬ 
mittee on Rental Housing is 
looking into tenant grievances 
and unlawful lease practices* 
Councilman Warren Widener, 
who chairs the 10-member com¬ 
mittee, told the Guardian his 
group hopes to publish its find¬ 
ings early next year* 

What will be the city’s policy 
on policing rent practices? 

"There is no answer to this ques¬ 
tion at the moment, " Widemer 
explained, "The city attorneys 
seem to feel the city has no 
authority for rent control, and 
besides, we don’t feel there is 
any impetus for this. We’re not 
going to push for something the 
tenants don’t want, ” 

"Our preliminary investiga¬ 
tions, " he continued, "show 
rent control practices in Paris 
and New York have been unsat¬ 
isfactory. We are not shutting 
out the possiblity of rent ceil¬ 
ings, but we haven’t been 
moving in that direction." 
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(According to BTU leader 
Craig Pyes, tfre Union does not 
advocate rent control: "With 
rent control, the power is still 
in the courts or legislature, 
which are branches of the Est¬ 
ablishment and friends of 
money. ") 

So far, the Council commit¬ 
tee staff has been gathering 
information: "We know that the 
rents have increased in Berkeley, 11 
Widener reported, "We know 
that the conditions of some 
rental units is unsatisfactory. 

And we know that taxes have 
risen. 11 

Widener anticipates changes 
in lease provision and new legis¬ 
lation to protect tenant’s rights. 
("Current law is weighted in 
favor of the landlord, " he 
noted*) He expects public ex¬ 
posure ol committee reports to 
provoke reform. 

But his committee’s most 
immediate concern, he said, 
is "to prevent riot in the streets* " 

Conspiracy 

The police, too, are trying 
to prevent riot in the streets. 
Sgt. Fred Reese and Lt, R, B, 
Johnston reported they have j 
been "considering" the pos¬ 
sibility of arresting the entire 
BTU leadership for conspiracy 
to advise people to withhold 
rent, a felony rap. 

The spectre of the Berkeley 
People’s Park evidently haunts 
the pofice department. After 
last May’s bloody confrontation, 
Reese became coordinator of 
the Community Services As¬ 
sistance Program. "Up until re¬ 
cently, 11 Reese told the Guardi¬ 
an, "the pofice have had to 
react to situations already built. 
Now the police are attempting 
to become involved beforehand 
to avert crisis. ” 

Reese, as community media¬ 
tor, persuaded the Berkeley 
Board of Re alty in e axly S e pte m - 
ber to acknowledge tenants had 
some legitimate gripes. The 
board formed a committee to 
revise negative clauses in the 
lease contract and to act as 
depository for "cleaning depo¬ 
sits"—which somehow rarely 
get back to tenants* 

In early October, Reese, as 
everybody’s friend, went to a 
BTU meeting, ostensibly to pave 
the way for informal negotiations, 
He barely got inside the front 
door before BTU organizers 
voted to toss him out. Negotia¬ 
tions were impossible, they ar¬ 
gued, until the landlords recog¬ 
nized BTU as the designated 
representative of the tenants. 

Finally, Reese, as official 
police spy, named for his supe¬ 
riors the "militant radicals" 
leading the Tenants Union pack. 

Officials of the Berkeley 
Board of Realtors are equally 
skeptical about the BTU’s lead¬ 
ership: "The real people behind 
this are not sincere in their at¬ 
tempt to get lower rents, 11 Jack 
Whiting, board director, told the 
Guardian, "They are trouble 
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makers. They are the same peo¬ 
ple who were the People’s Park 
organizers. There is no question 
about it* If It wasn’t a rent 
Strike it’d be something else*" 

Whiting and Board President 
Jack Seltzer have advised board 
members to talk things over 
with their tenants, "You take a 
kid from Fresno who just got off 
the bus, " Seltzer explained, 
"Without understanding the pic¬ 
ture of higher rents in Berkeley 
he thinks he’s being gouged* * * 
The average student is a very 
naive person. It is probably the 
first time he has taken out a 
rental contract and he may not 
understandhis rental obligations." 

Liability 

Meanwhile, the BTU claims, 
landlords renounce their obliga¬ 
tions. Example: the standard 
Mason-McDuffie lease takes no 
responsibility to maintain the 
safety of its buildings. The 
paragraph on liability states: 

"The tenant shall assume all 
risk of loss to personal property 
by reason of rain or water leak¬ 
age, gas, plumbing, electric 
wiring, sprinkler, operation of 
elevators, or any other cause 
whatever and the landlord shall 
not be or become liable there¬ 
fore* The ten ant shall assume all 
risk of, and liability for, damages 
to property and damages for 
injuries or death to persons in 
or about said premises and the 
sidewalks adjacent thereto 
from any cause,..." 

Despite the doubtful legality 
of such clauses, no one has 
tested them in court. The Board 
intends to delete from its 
standard lease "that the lessee 
waives all rights under Section 
1942 of the Civil Code of 
California and releases the 
lessor from any and all damages 
which may be sustained by the 
lessee, 11 But the paragraph still 
stands. 

Short fuse 

Seltzer, like other Berkeley 
landlords, worries about tenant 
demands leading to rent strikes 
and mass eviction: 

"Nobody likes the idea of 
such a problem here," he as¬ 
serted. "When you start fooling 
around with a person’s home— 
which is supposed to be his 
castle—you’re going to get tem¬ 
pers on both sides and have a 
short fuse situation. They have 
a very sympathetic issue* Rents 
are high in Berkeley, awfully 
high* Potentially, this could be 
the most violent situation we’ve 
had in Berkeley. It could make 
the People 's Park look like a 
picnic." 

THE END 
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Like everything else these days, poetry seems to be moving into 
the streets—well, perhaps not entirely into the streets, but at least 
out of the little magazines and off the campuses. This is a good thing. 
Contemporary poetry is far too trivial, private and remote, and if 
it won't survive the heavy weather of the streets (or of a.paper like 
the Guardian) then perhaps it ought to die. 

But that won't happen; what will happen is that we'II get stronger, 
more direct, poetry. 

Take these poems of Lucille Clifton, a black poetess whose work 
has recently been published by Random House in a volume called 
GOOD TIMES. - Bill Anderson 


MY MAMA MOVED AMONG THE DAYS 

My Mama moved among the days 
like a dreamwalker in a field; 
seemed like what she touched was hers 
seemed like what touched her couldn't hold, 
she got us almost through the high grass 
then seemed like she turned around and ran 
right back in 
right back on in 


GOOD TIMES 


THE MEETING AFTER THE SAVIOR GONE 
4 / 4/68 


what we decided is 
you save your own self, 
everybody so quiet 
not so much sorry as 
resigned. 

we was going to try and save you but 

now I guess you got to save yourselves 

(even if you don’t know 

who you are 

where you been 

where you headed 


MISS ROSIE 

When I watch you 
wrapped up like garbage 
sitting, surrounded by the smeli 
of too old potato peels 
or 

when I watch you 
in your old man’s shoes 
with the little toe cut out 
sitting, waiting for your mind 
like next weeks grocery 
I say 

when I watch you 

you wet brown bag of a woman 

who used to be the best looking gal in Georgia 

used to be called the Georgia Rose 

I stand up 

through your destruction 
I stand up 


My Daddy has paid the rent 
and the insurance man is gone 
and the lights is back on 
and my uncle Brud has hit 
for one dollar straight 
and they is good times 
good times 
good times 

My Mama has made bread 
and Grampaw has come 
and everybody is drunk 
and dancing in the kitchen 
and singing in the kitchen 
oh these is good times 
good times 
good times 

oh children think about the 
good times 
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STITCHERY 


by Mrs, Nason, The Needle + s Eye. 
242ft Clement St,. S.F. 
732-8215 


POTTERY 


by Waltraud Weber 
7? Edfeeroft, Kensington 
524-SI42 


by Gwenn 

Ceramic Util lb Dons — paintings 
drawings, absurd but useful 
Painted screens — 564-8783 


by Alice Frost 
Argonaut Art Center 
Vogan Toll Rd- Jackson, CA <J5642 
Xmas Sale & Open House Dec, 6/7 


SCULPTURE 


McDonald the Wood Sculptor—Asso¬ 
ciate of the Int. Inst, of v Arta Sc L et- 

ters„ 2547 - 33rd Ave.. S.F. 564-3925 


13th Tribe Workshop 
Inst. Teddy Bear 
517 Webster St. S.F. 861-9049 


POSTERS 


by Rebecca Arehey 
421 - 00th St.. Daly City l 

992-0953 


Silk screen Op peace design. Day-Glo 
red. heavy rich ocre paper. 16x21". 75c 
Jack Davis. 999 Bush. S.F, 673-7144 


I3th Tribe Workshop 
John Woerner 

517 Webster St. S.F. 861-9049 


OCCULT BANNERS 


quill & bead, clove Sc bead necklaces 
by Susan at East of the Sun 
3350 - 23rd Street S.F. 324-2571 


STAINED GLASS 


peace pendants on leather thongs. 
Lovingly handcrafted. $3 postpaid. 
Don Rice* 1109 W. Vine. Ml, Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


Windows, panels Sc constructions by 
David Arnold 

mi Keamy St, S.F. 392-3037 


CALLIGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


the long & short of photography: 
portfolios, portraits or just for fun 
Bob Silver, 282-3721. 


Visualization at Will 
Will Milne 

1544 California. S.F, 474-8320 


CANDLES 


Handcrafted. Spectrosoented & Alive 
by Steve D. Gross 
425 - 23rd Ave., S.F. 386-1322 


13th Tribe Workshop 
by Teddy Bear Sc Dennis Smith 
517 Webster St. S.F. 661-9049 


JEWELRY 


handmade Indian Sc leather necklaces. 

bracelets Sc rings by Shelley— 
931-7070 or Revolution—4079 - 13th St. 


by Bob Jefferson 
3054 Telegraph, Berkeley 
343-1575 


by Gerta Wingerd 
261 Mather St.. Oakland 
653-7389 


by Peter Macchianni 
1422 Grant Ave. S.F 
YU 2-2229 


w/semf & precious stones 
sculptured in gold. 

Herb Dubin, Sausalito. 332-1323, 


by Katia Kamesar 
1942 Powell St. San Francisco 
421-2016 


13th Tribe Workshop 
Mona Ben Moshe Levi 
3359 - 21st St, S.F. 826-0948 


The Jewelry Shop of K. Darling 
Highway No, 1. Point Reyes Station 
663-1368 

Gold, si I ver, amu lets, custom work 


Handcrafted Provincial Arts 
The Hobbit Mines. Big Sur. CA 9392D 
Specialists in Jade and Gold 


WOODWORKING 


by Bailey Sc Huff 

Cabinet making. Carpentry. Custom 
designed hand crafted furniture. 
4563 - 25th St S.F. 205-5741 


WEAVING 


GRAPHICS 


by Heidi End em arm 
63 Bollnas Rd„ Fairf ax 
456-4205 


Graphic Design Unlimited 
t Can do anything. Frederic Crum 
M23 Oak, SJT. 752-1278, bet, 4-6 p_m 


by Roger Jackson 
Portraits. Portfolios, Art. 
industrial, experimental 
14001 867-4577, after 3 p.m. 


CROCHETING 


Hand Crocheted garments made to 
order. Unusual designs—any size A 
color. Fay Jones. 362-8798. 


Intricate hand crocheted garments 
Imported yam - machine washable - 
men's & women's made to the indi¬ 
vidual. Sandy 661-9467 


by Maureen Nowell 
Original Crocheted Clothes 
Made to order — my design or yours. 
Crazy Crochet 661-9654 
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Send Copy to 
S. F. Bay Guardian, 


Handwritten books, wall decorations 
honor awards, wedding invitations 
etc. Thco Jung. 432 College, Palo Alto 


-----r 

hand woven shawls, doth sewn into 
clothing, rugs, etc Anita Friedman. 
846-6526. Berkeley 


1070 Bryant St., 
S.F, 94103 


DA 8-1867 


no president 


- continued from page 4 
voice rumbles over our beads 
on some other wave length, he 
is talking to the television ca¬ 
meras, accusing the President 
of prolonging the war—Who is 
The One who refuses to listen 
to the people? Abernathy asks, 
NIXON r S THE ONE, he ans¬ 
wers himself. So we tune in, 
on cue, like children learning 
our parts we shout NIXONS 
THE ONE after each long, rhe¬ 
torical question. 

But we grow impatient with 
this litany—who do these spea¬ 
kers .think we are?—our atten¬ 
tion wanders away again, a 
transistor radio passes by in the 
hands of a black girl: u —land 
on the Moon, T1 I hear a news¬ 
caster’s voice saying, A young 
white man with long curly hair 
wandeis among us calling out 
■'acid,.. lids [" Laughter, But 
what happened to the energy 
that was zinging around this 
field only moments ago? 

It r s still here, we are patient¬ 
ly sitting on it. If we need to 
draft people to go fight in Viet¬ 
nam, Abernathy is saying, he 
has a perfect candidate: Ron¬ 
ald Reagan l Suddenly we’re on 
our feet, raising V-signs in the 
air, joyously chanting to 
ourselves: 

DRAFT RONALD REAGAN] 
DRAFT RONALD REAGAN ■ 
This is what we want to do, 
get up and ride. But the speak¬ 
er is totally incapable of using 
this sea of energy. As much as 
Abernathy abhors Ronald Rea¬ 
gan and Richard Nixon, he is 
part of their generation, his 
heavy voice rumbles on over 
our celebration, he has this 


speech to give, this program 
to follow. Slowly we break off 
our din, sigh, settle back down 
politely, we are good children 
again. 

If we march in the streets 
carefully not exerting ourselves 
for if we breathe this air too 
deeply it kills us, 

the President still won’t listen. 
And until our real president 
walks 

among us unafraid, as though ha 
dream, shining 

as he comes out of the water, 
we have no president, 

THE END 
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Rolfe Peterson Reviews 


‘Oh, Calcutta’- Cash before critics 



The Boys in the Band (Committee Theatre) 
1491 (Curran) 


"The Boys in the Band, " at 
the Committee Theatre, is a 
candid look at homosexual life 
and will no doubt attract cus¬ 
tomers for the same wrong rea¬ 
sons that "Hair, 11 ’'Geese 11 and 
"Oh, Calcutta 11 do. 

But unlike its fellow sensa¬ 
tion-mongers, it is a good play* 
Mart Crowley treats his sensa¬ 
tional subject matter with wit 
and style, and, at least until 
the final portions get heavy- 
handed, you can enjoy laughing 
at funny lines and empathizing 
with interesting characters as 
well as peeping through ano¬ 
ther naughty keyhole. 

But I left this commendable 
play with sorrow rather than 


joy. Perhaps I am just tired of 
plays primarily interesting be¬ 
cause their characters are queei^ 
in one way or another. And 
perhaps I am growing resentful 
of playwrights and producers 
whose dreary reiteration of the 
bizarre and the grotesque has 
resulted in an art form that 
would have us believe there 
are no other aspects to Ameri¬ 
can life. 

Speaking of the bizarre, I 
cannot review "Gh, Calcutta" 
because I haven’t seen it* I 
arrived ten minutes before cur¬ 
tain time instead of 15, and 
found the ticket being held for 
me had been sold to one of the 
eager patrons who nightly line 
up at the box-office desper¬ 
ately hoping for cancellations, 

I can f t blame the manage¬ 
ment for giving precedence to 
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Minors'Welcome. Student Discount* 


Tickafe ov^il. rhvettr oikJ TPS outlet*. 



SEE IT TONIGHT at 8:30 



TICKETS at BOX 
Office £ Agencies 
MAIL ORDERS 
Pitied Promptly! 


"BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR!" 

*. w -TIME-LOOK-NEWSWEEK 

> * * 

MUESATflu 

MON, thru FftJ. at 8:30 * SAT, at 7 & 10 
WEDNESDAY MATINEE at 3 p.m. 



CORNER REACH 
A FOLK 


m -7776 


$Tutorae 6 er 


SAN FRANCISCO BALLET 
COMPANY OF 150 WITH FULL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

S. F. Opera House 
Mats: Dec 14,15, 21,22, 23 
26 ihru 30: 2:00 pm 
Dec. T9, 20, 24: 11 am 
Dec. 13, 26, 27: 8:30 pm 
Dec. 14, 21, 28: 7 :00 pm 
Tickets: $6, $5,50, $5, $4,$3, S2.50 
S.F. Batiel Box Office 
414 Geary St. (673*1050) 



cash over critics* For one 
thing, the cash Is considerable , 
having gone up recently to $15 
per ticket for the first row and 
$10*50, $7*50 and $5.50 for 
the rest (and $25 a seat for the 
entire house on New Year’s 
Eve), 

And, for another thing, 
critics don’t seem to have any 
effect on this show. As far as 
I know, only two critics, those 
for the Sacramento Bee and the 
Berkeley campus newspaper, 
found favorable things to say 
about "Oh, Calcutta, 11 People 
who have seen the show have 
described it to me in some de¬ 
tail, and I am satisfied that it 
must be one of the most clum- 
s Yi gross, despicable shows 
ever staged. The recurrent 
tlieme in all the criticism, 
both professional and amateur, 
is that the show is not funny* 

I asked Kenneth Tynan, the 
prestigious Englishman who 
conceived the show and put It 
together, about this odd fact 
and he explained it with the 
finest example of the intel¬ 
lectual cop-out I have ever 
heard. 

He solemnly assured me 
that some of the sketches writ¬ 
ten by the noted men of let¬ 
ters who contributed to the 
show were simply too good, 
too literary, too excellent for 
the show's purposes, which are 
primarily to arouse and amuse. 
So the "better" writing had to 
be thrown out* 

The idea that pornography 
and low humor can't be as in¬ 
telligent or well-written as 
anything else is, of course, rot. 
But I must credit Tynan with 


By Douglas Giebel 

For those who enjoy quality 
eating and the pleasantly un¬ 
usual, the Guardian offers a se¬ 
lect and very personal sampling 
of the Bay Area’s unheralded 
best. 

Ice cream: San Francisco 
may be the Ice Cream Capital 
of America, and Bud's Ice 
Cream (1300 Castro) produces 
some of the best. Creaming 
artist Alvin Edlin has been ser¬ 
ving his delightful product in 
this same spot for the past 17 
years. 

Sandwiches: For plain sand¬ 
wiches at low prices, Rossi’s 
Delicatessen (426 Castro) serves 
salami on a French roll for 45 



expressing this rot with remark¬ 
able charm. He almost sold 
me. 

Hero Caen reports that the 
cast of "1491, " the Civic Light 
Opera musical at the Curran, 
refer to the show as "745 1/2, " 
because it's routine for half the 
audience to fail to show up for 
the second act. One can see 
why. 

Meredith Willson has de¬ 
voted his considerable musical 
talents to the fancy that Colum¬ 
bus might well have experi¬ 
enced some kind of romantic 
peccadillo with Isabella, This 
is almost as ridiculous as the 
idea that a serious musical play 
about Columbus could possibly 
be any good* The very concept 
bears such a hopeless burden of 
pomposity and com it should 
have been abandoned at first 
gleam. 

But Edwin Lester has all those 
Civic Ligb£ Opera subscribers 
waiting eagerly for more lavish 
costumes, gypsy dancers, ornate 
sets and expensive chandeliers, 

so "Sail On! 11 -as Columbus 

sings in one particularly em¬ 
barrassing number, 

John Cullum and Jean 
Fenn are beautiful, authorita¬ 
tive and musical as Columbus 
and Isabella, and Chita Rivera 
brings a fine elan, in the old 
Broadway tradition, to her act¬ 
ing and dancing. But there is 
something terribly uncalled-for 
about this show. Is the tradi¬ 
tional musical comedy dead? 

I cry no to that question and 
place blame for the deficiencies 
of "1491" on Lester and bis 
hacks, not on traditional thea¬ 
tre itself. The avant-garde the - 



cents* Pastrami fanciers, try 
Solomon’s (424 Geary): $1,20 
—hut a meal in itself, 

Mexican: The Mexican food 
at Guadalajara de Noche (2904 
24th St.) comes in generous 
portions at modest prices. The 
atmosphere is unpretentious. 
Pizza: Sorrento (314 Colum¬ 
bus) of course. But don’t over¬ 
look John’s (1814 Clement). 

Chinese: For Chinese din¬ 
ing, try the Sonth China Cafe 
(4133 -18th St.), This isn’t 
Chinatown, but the sweet pea 
Chow yuk is light and tasty. 
Dinners average $1*50, 

And out of town— 
Hamburgers: In its cramp¬ 
ed quarters (13496 San Pablo) 
in San Pablo, Giant Hamburg¬ 
ers offers large slices of exfcra- 
high-calorie pie and (what 
else?) giant hamburgers. 

By inspiration: The Cafe 
Beaujolais, 951 E, Ukiah St., 
Mendocino, provides friendly 
and gracious dining, Gerald and 
Ellen Pitsenbarger fled Berkeley 
to establish this family enter- 
pris e * They s erve some of the 
best food in California, Open 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
through the winter season, 5:30 
to 10 p.m. The single dinner 
choice changes daily by inspir¬ 
ation* $6, Reservations are 
necessary (707-937-5614). 
Worth a trip north, 

THE END 


| The San Francisco Hay (i mmiUui Drvemhvr 16. f 96V pet nr 


Now Re-opened 

GOLDEN PACIFIC 

10140 Sait Pablo near Central 
El Cerrito Phone 524-7851 

, Fi ne Chi nese-American Cu i sin e- Co ckta 1 1 $ 


atre’s bad taste, grotesquerie 
and lack of finesse drives me to 
theatrical conservatism. I per¬ 
ceive that even a hip, modem 
audience might love a musical 
about Columbus if the corny, 
romantic approach had been 
discarded and a swinging, satir¬ 
ical approach used instead. In 
Gino Conforti’s low comedy 
playing of King Ferdinand there 
are suggestions of how satire or 
even parody might make this 
pompous plot entertaining in¬ 
stead of dull, 

Ferdinand is not written very 
humorously-Civic Light Ope¬ 

ra characters are seldom hu¬ 
morous except in the heavy- 
handed* childish style of Com¬ 
ic Opera, as horribly demon¬ 
strated by Hans Conreid in 
"Rosalinda"-but some wri¬ 

ters for the musical stage have 
a sense of humor (witness "Bye 
Bye Birdie" and "Fiddler on the 
Roof"). 

If such talent were engaged 
for "1491" and "Man of La 
Mancha" and the other dull, 
Stately libretti giving modem 
mudcal theatre a bad name, 
the contemporary theatre pa¬ 
tron might rediscover the 
pleasures musical theatre ought 
to provide. And stop wasting 
his money on groping, desper¬ 
ate experiments like "1491" 
and "Oh, Calcutta. " 

THE END 


YET WAH 

Mandarin Cuisine 


Dinner for 2 *,*$5*50 

a Coutjm 

WrthTMiArf. $4.00 


19th Avr. fc Clement St. Op** ot 4 p.m. 3BT-9Q4Q 


MDOnESIR 

SATfiV HOUSE 

Superb Indonesian and Malayan Cuisine 


DINNER: 4 to 10 P.M. Closed Fridays 
431-8075 

504 CASTRO STREET 


Wolfgang Hildesheimer's 
comic nightmare 

Nightpiece 

December 5, 6—12, 13 — 19. 
8:30 p.m. 

Julian Theatre 

953 DeHaro Street 
Reservations: 647-8098 
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RESTAURANT 

CHEF JOE JUNG * Owner Since 1945 
Chinese dinners ★ Barbecued Steaks 
Fried Chicken - Food to take out 
and catering 

Tropical Cocktails * Lyncheon: * Dinners 
Free- Hors d'Ouevres served 5 p.m. 
Open 7 days a week from 11 30 a.m. 
BANQUET ROOM 5 Id 500 Peapk 

88 T Clay St. 

Bet. Grant & Stockton 362-6706 





































































‘Happy Days are here again,’ 
followed by bleeding youths 


Medium Cool (Cento Cedar) 
Seven Samurai (Gateway) 

Alice's Restaurant (Larkin) 

More (Metro 11} 

Goodbye, Mr Chips (Golden Gate) 



"Medium Cool, 11 though 
castigated by Mike Nichols as 
"film journalism" at the recent 
San Francisco Festival, won 
enthusiastic applause from' 
viewers there, 

Haskell Wexler, an ace cin¬ 
ematographer, has in his first 
directing effort a cast of thou¬ 
sands—most of them fuzz, dem¬ 
onstrators and convention dele¬ 
gates in Chicago, summer 1968, 
His "sets" are black and Appa¬ 
lachian white slums, the red- 
white-and-bhie festooned audi¬ 
torium where the Democratic 
"charade" is going on and the 
streets of confrontation. 

You can smell the impending 
violence as Robert Forster, tv 
cameraman hero, photographs 
National Guard riot training, 
meets angry black militants, 
visits a white "gun clinic" and a 
brutally vicious roller derby. 
Even his love-making with a 


nurse bristles with hostility. 

Finally, Forster becomes al¬ 
most human, forswearing his ob¬ 
server status when he falls for a 
deserted young hillbilly wife 
(beautifully played by Verna 
Bloom) and her wonderful kid 
(Harold Blankenship, a real-life 
Chicago slum child). But he's 
defeated in an ironic, shocking 
ending, 

"Medium Cool" moves fast 
and powerfully, as sharply ed¬ 
ited as "Bullitt. 11 Mike Bloom¬ 
field r s brilliant musical score 
helps a lot: Vacuous straw- 
hatted delegates parade to a 
tinny, old-fashioned version of 
"Happy Days Are Here Again, " 
followed by a fast cut to the 
street, to bleeding young demon¬ 
strators receiving medical aid, 
as the insipid music persists. 

Though occasionally con¬ 
trived (the newsman's "coinci¬ 
dental" first meeting with the 
slum kid, for example), "Medi¬ 
um Cool" comes across angry, 
powerful and very human, cer¬ 
tainly one of the year's best 
films. 

If you demand perfection, 
try "Seven Samurai, " the 1953 
Japanese classic, presented here 
uncut for the first time. Three 
and a half hours of viewing 
seem very short. The great 
Akiro Knrasawa has elevated 
the samurai form (Japanese 
western) to high art without 


KEITH ROCKWELL PRESENTS 

MUSICAL COMEDY “5th YEAR” GHIRARDELLI SQUARE 



Friday 9:00 pm 
SAT. 8:40 & 10:40 


CN STAGE 
434-1008 


bay area PREMIERE ! 

Uncut! Complete! 

Akira Kurosawa's 

Venice Grand Prix Winner 


Amu, 

QojmiMu 


'Starring 
TOSHIRO MIFUNE 

Shown one* only: S«n + -FrL 3:00 PM 
A Saturday 3=30 PM 

Gateway 

Jl* JACKSON OFF BAT TE R Y 
JAN FRANC ISCO 4 3 1- 3353 



SPECIAL STUDENT RUSH ■ $3/$4 

Only 14 Million People in the U.S. 
Can See These Stage Hits, 
and 3 Million Are in San Francisco 

(The other 11 million are in New York City) 

You Have To See 

[ Oh/Ca£ed£fci/ 

To Believe It! 


Suggested for mature 
audiences only 


FI 


On Broadway Theater 

435 Broadway 
San Francisco 
Res.: 433-6969 


Makes Virginia Woolf 
Look Like A Vicarage 
Tea Party! 

THE BOYS 
IN THE BAND 



Committee Theater 

836 Montgomery 
San Francisco 
Res,: 986-1639 


Macy H s, Sears, local ticket agencies & Ticketron 


sacrificing its swashbuckling ac¬ 
tion and humor. 

Flashiest of the seven warri¬ 
ors, low-life Toshiro Mifune 
mu^, scratches, leaps and 
dances, a latter-day Douglas 
Fairbanks, Sr. Most impressive, 
the aging leader of the samurai, 
Tukashi Shimura moves with 
the dignity of a god. 

In a deceptively simple plot, 
the seven fight, for rice alone, 
to save a poor village from 40 
brigands. As in all great films ,, 
it becomes a story of mankind 
itself, I'm going again—and 
again. 

Hippie hero 

"Alice's Restaurant 11 h a s 
a hero, too. (Don't laugh, 
they're rare these days.) Slight, 
long-tressed Arlo Guthrie is 
compassionate and brave. He 
gently turns down an amorous 
teeny-bopper. He socle a hus¬ 
ky heckler in the face with a 
pizza and tells oft a draft board 
official on Vietnam. 

So many phony and sensa¬ 
tional films have been made 
about hippies and youth gene¬ 
rally, it's immensely gratifying 
to see something real. The 
"Alice's Restaurant Masacree" 
is wild and Arlo's pre -induction 
physical hilarious. Two tragic 
deaths, those of his great father! 
and a young addict Mend, are 
interwoven with spontaneous, 
joyful hip "happenings" in 
Arthur Penn's incisively di-. 
rected salute to youth and life. 

"More, 11 on the other hand, 
has only zombies. This inter¬ 
national effort (director from 
Luxembourg, locations in 
Spain and Paris, young German 
hero and American heroine) 
makes the hard-drug scene 
overwhelmingly dull. There's 
gorgeous photography of the 
island of Ibiza and textures 
seen under LSD, but, as Tal¬ 
lulah used to say, "that's all 
there is, there isn't any more." 

Off the old block 


"Goodbye, Mr, Chips" 
shows definitively how "pro¬ 
duction values" can ruin a re¬ 
make of a fine movie* 1939'$ 
"Chips" starred the late great 
Robert Donat as the shy, ideal¬ 
istic schoolmaster hero and 
marked the debut of an en¬ 
chanting young Greer Carson 
as the governess be loved. 

In this superversion Chip's 
dedication to learning be¬ 
comes a stuffy sense of duty to 
the old school and his beloved 
becomes a music hall singer, 
played uncomfortably by 
Petula Clark. That way, you 
can have a big number o n 
stage, see? But everybody, in¬ 
cluding the schoolboys, sings 
like a Broadway musical chons. 
Only Peter O'Toole survives 
the disaster. As Chips, he is 
stiff, shy, self-conscious, Bri¬ 
tish to the core and curiously 
lovable—a beautiful, Academy 
Award caliber performance, 

THE END 



By Creighton H. Churchill 
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North Beach may be bottomless and topless, but since the 
advent of the Beat, it has never been headless. Along upper 
Grant, above Columbus, not all the street stones are paving or 
cobble, and storefronts bristle with engaging white middle class 
drop-outs plying their wares-"Speed, acid, lids ?" or just "Spare 
change?" 

The new mecca for the Hip (who replace the "Hep" by about 
ten years) hasn't the taste of despair and impending starvation 
found in the Haight, nor the radical, Kill-the-EstabHshment- 
for-Peace trips found along Berkeley's Telegraph Ave, Rather, 
North Beach has mellowed into an Aquarian Age market center, 
where vendors peddle their goods or pharmacology with a modi¬ 
cum of style and flair. 

Some say this relaxed sociology happens because the Hip 
can't outrage the straight on Broadway, Some acid freak will 
trip along shouting obscenities, pinching old ladies from Le 
Mais, Iowa, and tourists think he is a sidewalk pitchman for 
the topless clubs. Satire in living color stumbles about each 
time the fights change on the Columbus comer, 

3h decor, the Hip of Upper Grant appear suave and worldly 
compared to the neon strung carelessly around the peeling paint 
on Broadway, The Latin Quarter has outdone its own record of 
tastelessness (old bras and panties around its facade) with garish 
pink flags and nudie movie signs. Indeed, file only nice thing 
about lower Broadway is the closing of "Headhunter, " a bastian 
of boredom run by some local heads. Anyone with $2,500 per 
month can start his own club in the now vacant shell of 
"Goman's Gay 60'$." 

• # # 


North Beach still has its traditional Italian cafes, but in¬ 
flation has hit. The $2*75 five-course dinners at the NEW PIZZA 
and LA PANTERA have gone above $3.00, and 50 cent drinks 
push 75 cents even at back alley bars. 

Down Columbus several blocks from Broadway is the GOLD 
SPIKE, 527 Columbus Ave*, an ancient bar and restaurant which ( 
tourists would love to frequent, except they would be beaten to I 
a pulp by some of the regulars at the bar—even the brawny, 
shrewish, hard drinking North Beach old ladies, a phenomenon 
themselves. The nicest thing about the decor is that there's 
lots of it-smeily, moldy and rather pleasing. Everything from 
old guns and deer heads to business cards and gaxteis cover the 
stained, aged walls. 

The food is multi-course and good in an Italian-Continental 
manner. Behind the full bar, loaded with memorabilia, the bar¬ 
tender knows everyone oy name and probably their fathers be¬ 
fore them. Dinners with wine run to $9.00 for two, but, con¬ 
sidering current prices, a bargain. The crowded, low, steamy 
atmosphere is worth the price itself. 

Up the hill at 1434 Grant, the more elegant SAVOY TIVOLI 
serves Spanish paella and red wine sangria at a miraculously 
low price. The restaurant section is large, open and curiously 
decorated, with real potted palms, a small fountain, cafe 
chairs, checkered tablecloths and an exotic zoology of patrons. 
The restaurant/bar offers a wide choice of food and drink, 
largely European, and a couple can enjoy an excellent meal Ro¬ 
under $9.00, 






Intensive cultivation of Victorian camp by the above-ground 
cafe Hip has gilded Union Street with success, pushing boutiques 
to the second story from overcrowded street level. One hopes 
the city would block off the street, plant lots of trees, and make 
the whole area into a shopping mall--but style and ecology are 
not city hall shiboleths. 

At 2044 Union, neighboring the Coffee Cantata, is a unique 
complex of shops entrepr ensured by Richard Rose, a young, 
successful clothing merchandiser* Called the VICTORIAN 
COURT, his amalgam of boutiques inhabits an old, multi-level 
Victorian and its out-buildings. 

Upstairs, poet K enn eth Rexroth runs a hard- and paperback 
books shop, while the second floor houses a knitting boutique 
and a male-and-unisex clothing store, A large antique shop and 
an excellent restaurant called the BENGAL LANCER occupy the 
back and side of the complex, A gift shop shares street level 
with an intriguing clothing store for young Pacific Heights ladies— 
RHINO'S FANCY, run by Rose* 




World Famous Chinese Gumm — Since 1913 
LUNCHEON * DINNER * COCKTAILS 



532 Grant Awe, * Chinatown • UJ 2-2007 


Of recent note: Rose's display of custom designed "21st 
Century Western" clothes and artifacts by Bob and Sue Ferguson 
of the "Cloth Sculpture" studio. Heavy in velvet and leather 
combinations, the Fergusons design modem "body fitted" clothes, 
yet retain a Victor!an/Westem feel, flair and elegance. They 
also produce "environment objects" like huge velvet floor pil¬ 
lows, curtains and bangings and sell genuine late 1 SCO's western 
antique furniture. 

Prices all around are rather reasonable, considering quality 
and location, and Rose expects to expand into larger quarters 
on Polk street early next year. 
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Keep the revolution 
out of jail 


guardian"! 

(-classified 


- continued from page 3 
make final decisions on all tac¬ 
tical and strategic questions , af¬ 
ter full consultation with his law¬ 
yer, Young San Francisco Atty. 
Terence Hallman told the Guard¬ 
ian he focuses on the defendants 
actions and goals, avoiding ques¬ 
tionable political analyses, 

Ann Ginger, president of the 
Meiklejohn Civil liberties Li¬ 
brary, veers off this "center" 
strategy somewhat. She ques¬ 
tions whether any lawyer "has 
special expertise in leading a 
movement for some goal other 

than legal reform?" She in¬ 
sists on maintaining sharp dis¬ 
tinctions between client and 
attorney, but urges close co¬ 
operation; 

"The client must explain 
movement strategy to the law¬ 
yer so the nonlega! issue that 
caused the legal case is not lost 
sight of,, ,the lawyer must ex¬ 
plain legal alternatives and tac¬ 
tics to the client and his de¬ 
fense committe" for them to 
choose from. Nevertheless, 

Mrs, Ginger claims, lawyers, 
should do the "law thing" and 
organize other lawyers to defend 
political clients. 

This applies to "right 11 and 
some "center" defense strate¬ 
gies, Lawyers should turn poli¬ 
tical issues into legal points* 
They should appeal to the lib¬ 
ertarian ideals of the Bill of 
Rights—what Mrs, Ginger calls 
the "old-fashioned virtues" of 
freedom and equality. But they 
should leave political organiz¬ 
ing to the organizers, 

Paul Halvonik, staff coun¬ 
sel of the ACLU of Northern 
California, argued in a Guard¬ 
ian interview that although a 
political defense may succeed, 
it does not "make law"—esta¬ 
blish precedents—useful to 
others, (Intent on constitution a] 
issues, not on organizing jurors, 
die ACLU avoids trial cases and 
specializes in appeals,) 

How does a lawyer decide 
whom to defend? 

The problem crystallized in 


' a National Lawyers Guild con¬ 
ference following SDS-Weather¬ 
men^ disruptive demonstrations 
in Chicago in early October, 
Arthur Kinoy, a New York at¬ 
torney, argued that because 
Weathermen are militant Move¬ 
ment activists under attack by 
the government, Guild lawyers 
should defend them, 

Peter Franck, of the Berke¬ 
ley firm Franck, Hill, Stender,, 
Ziegler and Hendon, countered 
in a Guardian interview that 
the most militant action is not 
necessarily the most radical, 
that to defend 200 felonies 
would seriously sap legal re¬ 
sources, He said he had strong 
political disagreements with 
Weathermen and would not 
make their defense a priority in 
his own work. Most likely, he 
observed, Weathermen would 
not choose him as their lawyer. 
The Guild recognized its in¬ 
ability td defend all comers, 
hut agreed to do its best in as¬ 
sisting Weathermen, 

The lawyer T s relationship to 
the courts, on a philosophical 
level, means identifying the 
role of the court system in the 
government and in political 
repression. Radical lawyers re¬ 
ject the "straight" definition 
of the courts as impartial ar¬ 
biters of society. Instead, they 
regard them as repressive tools 
of the Establishment;aggressive- 
assertions of state power used 
to demoralize and jail "ene¬ 
mies" of the government- de¬ 
fensive reactions to threat* 
Radicals define as "political 
trials" not only cases specifi¬ 
cally aimed to immobilize po¬ 
litical activists, Bumstein in¬ 
cludes any case in which "pub¬ 
lic opinion and public attitudes 
on one or more, social questions 
will inevitably have an effect 
on the decision "—criminal 
charges against, for example, 
an unemployed black man. 

Some radicals, stressing the 
class nature of the law, claim 
that all cases involve selective 
enforcement, A Research Organ- 

- continued on page 19 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 


The UNITED STATES DIREC¬ 
TORY has just published i 
comprehensive research guide 
to the radical movement in 
America, The GUIDE TO 
THE AMERICAN LEFT con¬ 
tains some two thousand in¬ 
dividual listings of left-wing 
organizations and periodicals, 
as well as a bibliography of 
books and magazine articles 
on the New Left, This GUIDE, 
the most extensive of its type 
yet available, lists both old 
left and new left, and has a 
special section on Canadian 
and foreign listings. It repre¬ 
sents many hundreds of man¬ 
hours of research by the UN¬ 
ITED STATES DIRECTORY 
collective. 

The GUIDE TO THE AMER¬ 
ICAN LEFT is priced at $3 
per copy or $5 for two copies. 
Address all orders to UNITED 
STATES DIRECTORY, P,0. 
Box 1832, Kansas City, Mo, 
64141, 


LADIES: Save on your gro¬ 
cery budget* Receive money 
for your labels and boxtops. 
Order THE MONEY MAKER 
BULLETIN, Dept. 139, Box 
13564, St, Louis, Mo,, 6313S, 
Sample 50$, 3 mo., $1,00, 


EMPLOYMENT 


I OPPORTUNITY: sparetime, ad¬ 
dressing envelopes & 
circulars! Make $21 pr * thsnd. 

I addressing envelopes, etc. Com¬ 
plete instructions plus list of 
firms using addressers,Send just 
$2,^ Satisfaction guaranteed. B & 

I V Enterprises-Dpt, 8-96, Bxl056 
I Yucaipa, Calif * 92399 


HAULING 


HAULING — Experienced. 

Ml 8-2888 

HAULING, cleaning, and 
general maintenance, fhone 
826-1249. 


LESSONS & 
INSTRUCTION 


CLASSICAL GREEK:Elementary, 
Pvt. classes bgng. after Labor 
Day 2 eves,per wk, S.F, 

5 67-5197 _._ 

FOLKDANCING San Francisco 
Greek, Israeli, Balkan Inti., 
427 S. Van Ness, 431-6200. 

CLASSES in body awareness, 

A, A, Leatb, M,A* 863-6925* | 
Grahamleath froductionSj S*F # 


PERSONALS 


LET’S THROW the bad actors 
out NEXT YEAR, Send "The Real 
Ronald Reagan" to your Conser¬ 
vative friends.$LReagan Book, 
Box C, S.F. 94131 


GENE DEBS LIVES: For informa¬ 
tion abt. San Francisco Social¬ 
ist Party write P.O.Box 1116, 
San Francisco, 9410L 


Committee for Homosexual 
Freedom meets at the Cabaret 
260 Valencia, S.F, 8:30 p.m. 
Fridays, "An Activist Group," 


IN SUEMUKIAM 
For the thousands of men. 
women, and children who are 
killed senselessly each week .in 
Viet Nam. David Camp bell, 

JACQUES ANDRIS, Father for¬ 
gives you. Call 585-8887* 
Come home. 

B.P,—I am not a swan- Alex¬ 
andria didn’t fit * If it matters, 
find me. Home* M, 


REAL ESTATE 


CONCERNED about overpop¬ 
ulation? Write to ZPG, Inc., 
for details on how you can 
halt the population explo¬ 
sion. ZPG, 367 State St. ? 

Los Altos, Calif., 94022, 


| GRASS VALLEY area: 4 acr, 1 
1 rm* cabin, $6000, $1500 dn* 2 
acr. inside Tahoe Nat r l Forest, 
remote, creek, $4000, $800 dn* 
P.O.Box 73 Lagunitas.457-1632 


Sell with low cost Guardian ads! 


(minimum 3 lines) 

Times run per issue 

1 & 2 ..50< a line 

3 to 12 * *..45* a line 

13 & over...* * ,38 c aline 

Write your ad below or call UN 1 -9600 


NAME - 
ADDRESS 
STATE _ 


_ ZIP CODE 


PHONE NUMBER . 


NO, TIMES TO RUN . 


. STARTING DATE. 
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Organizing the courts- the offense and defense 


* continuedfrom page 18 

izing Cooperative pamphlet, 
"Strike at Frisco State! fl ob¬ 
serves: the state enforces "the 
law that protects property, not 
the law that protects human life 
and health. They prosecute the 
poor, the black, the brown, the 
young- -but not the rich, " 

Those outside the property 
system, Mrs, Stender contends, 
are simply not protected. Thus 
every ghetto arrest or dope 
charge or welfare fraud war¬ 
rants a political defense if de¬ 
fendants and lawyers view it 
politically. 

In contrast, Judge Kennedy 
defines political prosecution 
more narrowly: as an effort to 
control thought. He admits 
that in at least one SF State 
case (which he refused to name) 
sentences reflected the judged 
political prejudices. 

Judge Kennedy also regards 
as political interference Ala¬ 
meda County Assemblyman Don 
Mulford's admonition to judges 
that "they might possibly have 
heavy financial opposition when 
they run for re-election" if they 
appeared "soft" on the SF State 
cases. But Kennedy rejects the 
general designation of those 
cases as political trials. 

On a practical level, a law¬ 
yer's relationship to the court 
involves daily contact with 
judges, district attorney, court 


clerks and .police. 

According to Doris Walker, 
of the Oakland firm True ha ft, 
Walker and Bumstein, when 
possible political lawyers 
should maintain "correct rela¬ 
tions" with the courts--cour¬ 
teous, polite, superficially 
friendly. It helps clients and 
reduces unnecessary tensions. 

But in some circumstances, 
lawyers cannot stay on the good 
side of the court even if they 
want to. Black civil rights law¬ 
yers in the South, for example, 
must accept court harassment 
as part of their trade, 

Dennis Roberts, who worked 
for two years with C*B. King, a 
prominent black lawyer in 
southwest Georgia, describes 
the courts 1 small, annoying 
vengeances on defenders of the 
black community: scheduled 
last on the court calender, re¬ 
fused access to police reports, 
defeated in their civil ("non- 
political 11 ) suits, thus discour¬ 
aging clients and sapping their 
financial base. 

In working out his relation¬ 
ship to both his clients and the 
court, a lawyer must define his 
own politics, Mrs, Stender di¬ 
vides political lawyers into 
categories roughly corresponding 
to age groups. 


Generation gaps 
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First, young lawyers and law 
students, who identify strongly 
with radical causes and new life 
styles, confront the difficulties 
of assigning their profession a 
role in anti-Establishment poli¬ 
tics, Some identify themselves 
as Movement people first, law¬ 
yers second, 

Dan Siegel advocated this 
priority at a San Francisco law¬ 
yers' demonstration in October, 
Lawyers must defend the Move¬ 
ment in courts until the time 
when they can "join their cli¬ 
ents in the streets, 11 

Other lawyers in the Move¬ 
ment put profession before 
politics. It would be unfair to 
Ms clients, Terence Hallman 
contended in a Guardian inter¬ 
view, to put his political com- 
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mitment first, although he con¬ 
siders himself a Movement per¬ 
son out of court and defends 
Movement people in court, fre¬ 
quently without fee, 

Mrs, Stender's second cate¬ 
gory includes older lawyers, 
often from straighter, "Old 
Left" backgrounds, with mid¬ 
dle-class-professional life styles. 
Many Old Leftists, Mrs, Ginger 
adds, do not see the courts as 
major vehicles of social change; 
they focus on political work in 
trade unions, citizens groups, 
etc,, while making political 
defenses in court. 

The third category consists 
of lawyers in an age group be¬ 
tween the other two* Although 
sympathetic to young radicals, 
they do not personally identify 
with new life styles, Lawyers in 
this group may see their role 
as "brokers"—representing 
Movement people, able to talk 
the "language of the courts. 11 


Battleground 


Radicals who accept the 
analysis of the Court as an 
Enemy wage campaigns against 
as well as inside them. The MLF 
Handbook, for example, exhorts 
people to regard political cases 
"not as fights IN the courts,,, 
but as fights WITH 1he courts, .* 
If,., we view this as one more 
area around which to organize, 
and one more institution to dis¬ 
credit and delegitimize as we 
are doing with the colleges, high 
schools and political parties— 
ONE MORE BATTLEGROUND— 
these cases can be turned to our 
advantage," 

Effective radical politics 
aimed at the courts confronts 
serious obstacles, some peculiar 
to America, First, correspond- - 
ing to the fragmentation and 
diffusion of the Movement it¬ 
self, no single, centrally co¬ 
ordinated legal defense organ¬ 
ization has emerged* 

In the Bay Area, for ex¬ 
ample, various defense com¬ 
mittees evolving from specific 
struggles (Huey Newton, SF 
State, Los Siete, etc.)operate 
ad hoc for as long as the struggle 
continues. Only the Lawyers 
Guild offers continuing resources 
for legal aid to radicals, 

A national political defense 
group is coalescing around the 
Chicago S defense committee. 
But to date. Movement defend¬ 
ants rely primarily on ad hoc 
committees and individual, 
"star" lawyers; Kunstler, Garry 
and Krnoy have beebme "trade 
names" in political defense. 

In contrast, other political 
movements developed coordi¬ 
nated defense organizations: The 
Co mmunist Party had the Inter¬ 
national Labor Defense, the 
Socialist Party had the Workers 
Defense League, liberals and 
pacifists have the American 
Civil Liberties Union and mod¬ 
erate civil rights activists the 
NAACP. 


Discontinuity 


The second obstacle to de¬ 
veloping a national defense 
organization is the historical 
dfrcontinuity of American radi¬ 
cal politics. Radical history 
was "interrupted, 11 comments 
Mrs, Ginger, by patriotic mobil¬ 
ization dining World War Et and 
the McCarthy era of the early 
1950 r s. Many political lawyers 
faced contempt proceedings, 
disciplinary action, disbarment 
or criminal charges. Old Left 
defense committees, proscribed 
on the Attorney General's list, 
intimidated and broken, dis¬ 
persed, The New Left remains 
largely ignoran- of Old Left 


defense techniques* 

The non-violent civil rights 
movement, Mrs. Ginger con¬ 
tinues, developed civil dis¬ 
obedience tactics which mini¬ 
mized the necessity for legal 
defense. The Warren Court 
wooed liberals and some leftists 
into confidence in American 
justice. The war on poverty 
produced OEO-sponsored neigh¬ 
borhood legal assistance ser¬ 
vices which pre-empted the 
development of radical com¬ 
munity legal aid. 

Bay Area radical lawyers 
have begun to regain the initi¬ 
ative in community legal ser¬ 
vices—for example, through 
neighborhood legal aid offices 
and the Berkeley Tenants Union., 
But such affirmative action re¬ 
mains rudimentary* 

New political conditions will 
require new defense strategies* 

In Leviathan, aradical month¬ 
ly, a Berlin SDS collective out¬ 
lines "a strategy in which a sy¬ 
stematic and permanent cam¬ 
paign a gainst the courts is an in¬ 
tegral part of the movement's 
struggle against capitalism,, (It) 
raises the question of solidarity 
with everyday victims of class 
justice. " 

The proposed strategy inc¬ 
ludes not only demonstrations 
around trials and confrontations 
in courts, but also continuing 
political work in prison around, 
for example, "a two time loser 
up on felony charges, or the 
prosecution of some gang kids. " 
Radicals agree America is 
entering a period of concerted 
political repression. Tom Hay¬ 
den, discussing the conspiracy 
law under which he is being 
tried, claims federal statutes 
now legally sanction a degree of 
repression previously regarded 
as only southern* 

Whether the Left will suc¬ 
cumb in the 7G's as in the 50's 
depends in part on Movement 
mobilization and government 
tactics. 


New directions 


conviction. Anybody in the 
area of a crime or threatened 
crime is subject to arrest; if 
no evidence can be found a- 
gainst him and he attests to his 
innocence, Kennedy advises, 
let Km go. Exercising its right 
to "reasonable discrimination 11 
in prosecuting, the court can 
avoid mass trials. 

But several lawyers hopeful¬ 
ly suggest the "cultural revo¬ 
lution" in America will make 
it harder to isolate radical 
forces now than in the 30's and 
40 T s. 

Tony Sere a, for example, 
claims the current "psyche¬ 
delic renaissance" offers a vi¬ 
sion of a new society. He con¬ 
tends that young people, un¬ 
willing to deal in poverty, 
racism and war, constitute an 
irresistible anti-Establishment 
force. 

But for radicals to rely on 
"hip" jurors would be fool- 
hardly In an overwhelmingly 
"straight" community, Berke¬ 
ley proves the exception not 
the rule* 

Moreover, the politics of 
the cultural approach are open 
to attack as elitist and insulting 
to "the people." "Left" and 
some "center" strategists de¬ 
nounce the hip revolution as no 
revolution at all. 

To win, political defense 
demands organizing both jurors 
and the public. Victory in a 
people's tribunal means con- 
vinemgthe people you are right. 


THE END 
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In any event, the courts must 
develop new techniques for 
handling dissent. Judge Ken¬ 
nedy, a representative of the 
liberal Establishment, claims 
the judicial system is not 
equipped to deal with mass tri¬ 
als* He regrets the legal fioun- 
dering of the Chicago 8 case. 
Taking the People's Park ar¬ 
rests as a model, he proposes 
an efficient method of pre¬ 
ventive detention to cope with 
large, disruptive demonstra¬ 
tions: 

First, massive arrests "stem 
the rushing tide. 11 Then, dis¬ 
missing charges against most 
demonstrators leaves only the 
leadership and "hit and run" 
terrorists for prosecution. The 
state can prove they broke the 
law and easily convict them. 

Many things justify arrest, 

, Kennedy explains, but not 
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“An Auschwitz for animals” 


If you find a stray animal, don't take it to the San 
Francisco SPCA. You almost surely will sentence it to 
death. 

In this age of Orwellian news peak, one of the worst 
offenders of the English language is the well-heeled 
organization that continues to call itself—despite all 
available evidence—the San Francisco Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The SPCA routinely and cruelly kills most of the 
animals brought to the public pound it has operated 
since 1933, It kills many soon after they reach the 
pound, uses a "euthanasia machine" that terrifies 
the animals and refuses to spend a penny of its $4 
million assets and donations to advertise animals for 
homes. SPCA kills deer, foxes, raccoons and other 
wild animals that wander into the city, instead of 
returning them to a wilderness habitat. 

When a reporter asked how people are supposed to 
find out how they can save homeless animals from death, 
Executive Vice-President Charles Friedrichs replied: 
"We have a telephone. ,r (Friedrichs, who himself 
has no pets, gets $30, 000 a year in salary,) 

This y^hole bloody business at SPCA was disclosed 
four months ago in a public hearing before Super¬ 
visors Robert Mendelsohn, Robert Gonzales and jack 
Morrison, SPCA continues, in the summing-up by a 
hearing witness, as "the Auschwitz for animals, 11 
Two employees (one had been fired for "insubor¬ 
dination 11 for questioning SPCA practices) alleged 
extreme cruelty when SPCA killed animals—by 
chloroform, suffocation and the "euthanasia machine" 
that produces death by removing oxygen from the air, 
"Animals entering these things are often in a state 
of terror, " Kennelman Dennis Mazer testified, "They 
know what is going to happen to them, " In their 
frenzy, dying dogs kill cats placed in the machines 
with them. Mazer added* 

"If any type of device brings terror to an animal 
being destroyed, 11 another witness pointed out, "it 
is not a humane machine. " 

(The American Humane Association, affiliated 
with SPCA, advocates killing animals by injecting 
barbiturates into the bloodstream. This method, 
acknowledged as "quick and painless," is used ex¬ 
clusively by Oakland's SPCA—but not by San Fran¬ 
cisco's SPCA.) 

The SPCA, other testimony showed, has opposed 
two state humane bills. One would help reduce the 
"surplus" animal population by insuring the spaying 
of all female animals leaving a public pound. The 
other would reduce from 120 to 60 the voltage used 
in cattle prods at rodeos. 

The committee found, significantly, that no city 
department had jurisdiction over the SFCA-opeiated 
city pound and that no formal contract exists be¬ 
tween the SPCA and the city. Yet, the SPCA last 
year received more than $145,000 in city funds (al¬ 
most two-thirds of its budget) to operate the pound. 

After the hearing, the SPCA arrogantly announced 
it would make no "changes in policies, practices or 
procedures. " Instead of answering a set of questions 
from supervisors, the SPCA announced that, as of 
July, 1970, it would no longer operate the public 
pound. The city better get somebody else. 

The supervisors asked the district attorney's office 
to investigate . Ostensibly checking violations of 
state and city humane laws. Assistant Dist, Atty, 
Frederick Whisman's inquiry amounted to: (1) a 
friendly chat with Friedrich and (2) a guided tour of ■ 
the SPCA, Whisman was less friendly in talking to 
those with personal dealings with the SPCA* One wo¬ 
man, after waiting two hours one afternoon and three 
hours the next morning to give Whisman a signed 
statement, was told she "would be called later, 11 
She never was* 

The result: a clean bill of health for the SPCA, 

And the Supervisors who professed indignation at the 
hearing? Well, Mendelsohn, Gonzales and Morrison 
haven't done much since. Only Supv, Jack Ertola, 
who prompted the investigation in the first place, 
appears receptive to reforming the public pound. 

The wheels seem greased to reinstate the SPCA 
as the city's worthy keeper of the pound. 

Fortunately, some hearing witnesses have formed 
a citizen's group. Citizens for the Protection of San 
Francisco Animals, to keep the pressure on city hall 
and to see that the SPCA isn't reinstated without pub¬ 
lic challenge. 

This time, the city must insist on humane rules 


and machinery for its pound: the establishment of 
a commission to oversee the pound..* an ordi- - 
nance requiring the pound to keep cats and dogs 
at least 96 hours before killing them,.. replacing 
death chamber methods with injection of barbi- 
,turates. . .an aggressive program to find homes 
for stray animals,.. a plan to reduce—humanely, 
without killing—the surplus animal population, *. 
careful selection of an organization with the cre¬ 
dentials and experience to operate the pound, 
staffed by people who revere life and love animals. 
Hot, let us emphasize, San Francisco's Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Black or white 


Nov, 6: Patrolman William D, Taylor, white, 
working off-duty as a teller at the Bank of Ameri¬ 
ca. Taylor shoots a black man in the back of the 
head on a crowded Geary St. sidewalk. The black 
man, Charles Brumfield, was unarmed. Brumfield 
had tried to cash a bad check at the bank where 
Taylor worked, but failed, Brumfield left the bank, 
walking. Taylor followed Brumfield onto the street, 
yelled at him to stop, then fired the shot into his 
head. 

Oct, 13: Patrolman Rodney Williams, a black 


police officer, head of the Police Department's 
Community Relations Bureau, also a member of 
the black Officers for Justice, which unsuccessfully 
sponsored a police charter revision referendum in 
the last election--to the anger of Jake Ehrlich's 
rival Police Officers Association, a white-domin¬ 
ated group, and Police Chief Thomas Cahill's old 
line officer corps. 

Williams drives to a liquor store during off-duty 
hours with his son. As his car pulls up to the curb, 
a man runs out of the store, followed by the store 
owner shooting a revolver at the first man. Wil¬ 
liams says he dives across the front seat, throwing 
his body over his son. After the shooting stops, 
Williams runs ^fter the fleeing man, but he has 
disappeared. Returning to the store, Williams no¬ 
tices a patrol car arriving at the scene. Realiz¬ 
ing the situation is now in the hands of on-duty po¬ 
licemen, Williams reports the disappearance of the 
fleeing man, who had robbed the liquor store. Wil¬ 
liams then leaves the scene. 

Nov, IS: Patrolman Rodney Williams is suspend¬ 
ed for dereliction of duty at a special press confer¬ 
ence called by Police Chief Thomas Cahill, Ca¬ 
hill reveals a hearing will be held Dec, S to decide 
what action will be taken against Williams. 

Nov* 21: Patrolman William D. Taylor is exon¬ 
erated of any wrongdoing by the police department 
and the district attorney. His shooting is termed 
"justifiable homicide. " 


Tiffany en Deshabille 



Tiffany Jones is discreetly robed in fhis version from the Los Angeles Times * * * 
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* • * but this is what 5an Francisco Chronicle readers saw when $coft Newhali got done* 


Chronicle executive editor Scott Newhali has a se¬ 
cret passion for Tiffany Jones, reports the Bay Guild- 
sman, a publication of the San Francisco-OaHand 
newspaper guild. 

When the English comic strip was introduced, 
Newhali told the Guildsman, Tiffany appears in much 
the same state of dishabille as she now does for 
Chronicle readers. 

"Then four or five midwestem editors —l won't say 
who they are—told the syndicate they wouldn't take 
the strip unless the artists painted some clothes on 
her, 

"Well, they wrecked a perfectly pleasant, nice 
girl. The changes they made to cover her up were 
a grotesque thing. They emasculated the strip. Im¬ 
agine a guy being so hung up he doesn't allow cleav¬ 
age , 11 

Newhali set to work with pen and ink* (Of late, 
however. Tiffany has gone unattended* Newhali has 
been away from the Chronicle for months to help 
bring a ship from England to San Francisco for the 
Maritime Museum.) 

"1 have a secret passion for Tiffany,* .she's so god¬ 
damn dumb and useless.. .what the bell. 

"I don't intend to besmirch the young lady's unfor¬ 


tunate and obvious virginity. All I want to do is to 
give her a navel and a set of breasts* There's noth¬ 
ing more involved than that." 

Newhali had one last comment, "I was an art stu¬ 
dent at Cal*" 

• • • 

Incidental comic intelligence; Charles de Young 
Thieriot, Chronicle publisher, abruptly bounced 
Dan O'Neill's superb "Odd Bodkins' 1 strip, Thieriot 
has never liked the strip and he bounced O'Neill 
once before, but this time the ouster came with par¬ 
ticular Thieriot finesse: just as the publicity for 
O'Neill's first book was coming forth from his publi¬ 
sher, the Glide Foundation. 

The excuse, dutifully passed along by embarrassed 
reporters in the newsroom, was "we wanted to make 
room for Peach, 11 A huge sign, "blankety-bla¬ 
nk Miss Peach," quickly blossomed in the Chronicle 
library. 

Well, jzet as before, the Chronicle was barraged 
by calls, letters, even a Sunday afternoon picket 
line. Thieriot buckled and O'Neill was back—with 
a front page notice of return and a page of all the 
back strips. 
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